





Steel Stocks Dwindle Rapidly 


Consumers Run on Warehouses 


A the steel] strike entered its second week the 
real need for a speedy settlement was the 
dominant note in all circles. Steel stocks, which 
obviously were smaller than had at first been 
thought, were shrinking fast. Losses in money 
and materials were mounting at a staggering 
rate. And labor, management and government 
were all trying to squirm from under the accus- 
ing public eye and absolve themselves from blame 
for the strike which should never have occurred. 

In its first week the strike cost the steelwork- 
ers more than $30 million in lost wages. It cost 
steel firms more than 1.4 million tons of steel in 
lost production. But the loss did not end here. 
Like a pebble dropped in a quiet pool, its im- 
pulse was spreading in all directions. Its crip- 
pling effect was threatening to engulf the entire 
economy. 


Steel and Labor Planning Next Move 


This week both steel and labor are planning 
their next step in the battle of pensions. The 
government will probably succeed in bringing 
them together this week or next. The seriousness 
of the strike makes that imperative. If real col- 
lective bargaining does not take place, the coun- 
try can look for one of the worst tieups in its 
history because it will knock recovery efforts of 
the economy into a cocked hat. 

A careful check by IRON AGE editors reveals 
the following: (1) Steel stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers are generally smaller than had at 
crst been estimated. (2) Steel consumers are 
making a run on the warehouse bank. (3) Some 
plants have already been forced to curtail manu- 
facturing operations. (4) Demand for aluminum, 
a steel substitute in some applications, has 
spurted sharply. (5) Steel buyers are once again 
camping on the door steps of the few mills which 
are still operating. 

This week close checking indicates that few 
big fabricators will be able to operate more than 
30 days without curtailing production. Severa! 
very large firms told THE IRON AGE they expect 
to shut down some manufacturing divisions 
within 2 weeks. Most curtailments so far noted 
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have been by smaller firms who were caught flat 
footed by the strike. 


Warehouse Billing Falls Behind 

The run of steel consumers on warehouse 
stocks almost became a stampede during the 
first few days of the strike. It is now beginning 
to taper off. Warehouses are trying to allocate 
their limited stocks among old and new custom- 
ers. They have established informal but effective 
quotas. Some have called their salesmen in from 
the field to answer telephone calls. 

It is impossible to tell how much steel has been 
shipped since the strike. The warehouses them- 
selves do not know. In the past few days of 
hectic shipping billings have fallen as much as 
2 weeks behind. Galvanized sheets and cold-rolied 
sheets are the items in tightest supply. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
agreed to the unions terms of 4¢ per hr for 
insurance and 6¢ per hr for pensions on a 
non-contributory basis, with details of the plan 
to be worked out later. Following this the com- 
pany raised the price of plates $5 a ton. Those 
who remembered that the settlement of the steel 
strike in 1946 was accompanied by a similar boost 
were watching this development closely. 


Alaminum Strike Threatened, Too 

Although orders for aluminum jumped sharply, 
this alternative avenue of supply for some fabri- 
cators may be short lived. The Steelworkers’ 
union has served formal strike notice on the 
Aluminum Co. of America which produces about 
half of the nation’s aluminum. Unless last min- 
ute negotiations are successful the strike will 
begin at 12.01 a.m. Oct. 17. 

In spite of the steel strike there was a fair 
amount of activity in most scrap markets this 
week. Prices were generally very firm in major 
centers. The exception was at Philadelphia where 
No. 1 heavy melting steel slipped $1.00 a ton. 
This lowered THE IRON AGE steel scrap composite 
to a $26.58 a gross ton, a drop of 34¢ from last 
week. Steelmaking operations this week are 
scheduled at 9 pet of rated capacity, up 1 point 
from the previous week. 
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HARPER 


your 


SINGLE SOURCE 


for non-ferrous and stainless steel 


fastening S$. Only Harper carries large stocks 

of 6,000 DIFFERENT ITEMS in from 

3 TO 10 DIFFERENT METALS!—the widest assortment 
of bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets and accessories available 


from ONE SOURCE in a great variety of dimensions, threads, heads 


and sizes. BRASS-BRONZES-COPPER- MONEL AND STAINLESS STEELS 


Convenient Warehouse Service for prompt delivery to any 
point in the country. 

Specials made to order from ample stocks of raw materials. 
Wire or phone your requirements to nearest Branch Office. 
Complete 134-page color catalog gladly sent upon request. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


me y tr ra a eg General Offices and Plant: Morton Grove, Ill. (Suburb of Chicage) 
New York Office and Warehouse — 200 Hudson Street, New York 13. 
Les Angeles Office and Warehouse—-835 East 3ist St., Los Angeles Hi. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlante, Cambridge, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dalles, 
Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Oakland, Philadelphie, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Seattle, Toronte (Canada). 
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Why Ostriches 
make poor 
production men 


The trouble with sticking your neck out 
in the matter of slashing production 
costs is that you're likely to get a biased 
view of things. 


Cutting corners indiscriminately, buy- 

ing entirely on a price basis, continuing 

to put up with over-age and under-built 

motors . . . such a policy may lead to 
| pennies saved but will surely lead to 
dollars lost. 


machines that waste no time because 
of motor failures . . . machines that are 
powered by Delcos. There are integral 
Real production economies, onthe other and fractional motors by Delco that 
hand, are effected by production men Jower costs in the only way that really 
who see to it that their plants have counts—by raising production effi- 


machines that keep production rolling... ciency. 





HERE’S MOTOR PERFORMANCE 
THAT WILL OPEN YOUR EYES 


All Delco industrial motors have 
these time-defying features: 


® Corrosive-resistant @ Accurately Positioned 
Cast Iron Frame Bearings 


® Delcote Coil Insulation @ Dynamically and Stat- 
®@ Simplified, Positive ically Balanced Rotors 
Lubrication @ Water-tight Conduit Box 


Call or write Delco Products, Dayton, Ohio 
or nearest Sales Office. 


DELCO MOTORS 


DELCO PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND ~- DETROIT - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Modern 
Handling System 


Reduces 





@ To minimize downtime on 
a milling machine, finished flat 
stock had to be lifted out of the 
way quickly and easily. The cus- 






































tomer, a prominent steel company, 
called in a Reading Engineer. A 
custom-built Hoist and Crane, with 
an extra long lift and push button 
control of all motions, was enai- 
neered and installed. Now han- 
dling of finished stock is no 
longer a ‘‘time-waster.” 


This method of engineering spe- 
cial handling systems, at no extra 
engineering cost, is standard prac- 
tice with Reading. For full details 
on how you can use it to reduce 
handling costs and modernize 


operations, call in a Reading 
Engineer. There is no obligation. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2101 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists 


Overhead Traveling Cranes 


Electric Hoists 
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Snowball 


If you should be awakened about 
3 a.m. some morning to find the 
yard full of friends with joy in 
their hearts and zero visibility in 
their eyes, don’t say we didn’t warn 
you. Quick as you can slip on your 
bathrobe and the wife her negligee, 
you'll be participants in the new 
game, “Snowball.” 

The game starts quietly and 
simply. All it takes to get under 
way is one couple bored with the 
idea of spending the evening at 
home. Unannounced, they drop in 
on friends, announce that a Snow- 
ball is underway. This calls for a 
drink on the house. Thereupon, the 
two couples take off for the home 
of another set of friends, where the 
performance is repeated, and the 
party adjourns to alight on a third 
unsuspecting household. The three 
couples then set forth. And so on. 
The only hazards are low liquor 
supplies and heavy sleepers who 
cannot be aroused. If the latter are 
encountered early in the evening, 
they can be deferred until later, 
when the Snowball has grown to 
major noise making proportions. 

Snowball, we suppose, is the il- 
legitimate offspring of a mating of 
progressive suppers and pyramid 
clubs. Should the influence of the 
latter become more pronounced in 
the conduct of the game, we can 
foresee a real threat to the serenity 
of even our most langorous towns 
and villages. The idea started in a 
New York suburb where tedium 
gave it a natural foothold. 

On the normal fad timetable, 
Snowball should hit Chicago by 
Thanksgiving, and guarantee a 
Merry Christmas on the West 
Coast. 


Fatigue Cracks 


Aptronym? 


Edgar H. Bostock of Barnesville, 
Ohio’s Watt Car & Wheel Co. says 
our aptronyms sometimes leave 
him puzzled, whereupon he reports 
on a church election in New Jersey 
of some years ago. 

“Upon the membership list were 
a Mr. Black, a Mr. White, and a 
Mr. Greenwood. Mr. Black was 
first nominated for an office which 
he had to refuse. Then Mr. White 
was nominated and did likewise. 
Then someone suggested that as 
neither Mr. Black nor Mr. White 
would accept, perhaps Mr. Green- 
wood.” 

We regard this yarn as an insidi- 
ous effort by the unpunished pun- 
ners to move in on the exclusive 
Society of Aptronymists. Accoré- 
ing to the society’s personnel hand- 
book, members must be named Bis- 
hop, Elder or Sexton to be eligible 
for church office. And by the way, 
wouldn’t the Watt company be an 
even greater success in the electri- 
cal equipment field than making 
mine cars? 


Bargain 


If you don’t thoroughly appreci- 
ate what a bargain your f.f.j. is at 
$8 a year, consider the case of 2 
Manila nail manufacturer. He 
pays the foreign subscription rate 
of $25 a year, but that’s just 4 
starter. In order to avoid being on 
tenterhooks over the price of manv- 
facturers’ wire during the 6 weeks 
it takes the issues to arrive, he has 
made arrangements with a radi( 
company to telephone your f.fj. 
once a month, get the latest prices, 
and “wire” them to him. Each 
monthly message costs about $7.51. 

Trun to Page 156 
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series V-200 





ICKER 
BALANCED VANE PUMP 


The rigorous job requirements of construction, agricultural, avto- 
motive and materials handling machinery have long pointed out 
the need for a hydraulic pump expressly designed for this service. 


The new Vickers V-200 Balanced Vane Pump has been designed . 


and developed to meet these requirements with the usual Vickers 
high quality workmanship ... all adding up to the “Best Pump 
Value” for this industry. 

Longer life at maximum efficiency, far in excess of fixed clear- 
ance pumps, is assured as the Vickers Pump is the only pump designed 
to maintain both radial and lateral running clearances at all times. 
Not only is normal wear perfectly compensated, the pump even 
automatically adjusts its clearances to oil viscosity variations result- 
ing from temperature change. As a result, correct clearances are 
maintained and more oil is delivered for useful work. 

For many installations the nominal rated capacity of the pump 
is adequate, making it unnecessary to select the next larger size 
to provide additional capacity to compensate for loss 
due to high operating pressures. increased temperatures 
or normal wear. Thus, in many cases, o smaller pump can 
be used resulting in a more compact, efficient, and 
economical installation. 

The tried and proven Vickers feature of “hydraulic 


tote balance” eliminates bearing loads resulting from pres- 


sure. The vane principle provides for no-load starting . . 
important in cold weather cranking. Greater mounting 
adaptability is another advantage. 


ppt For better service, much longer Sfe, with maximum off 
Core ciency all the way ... you need Vickers V-200 Pump 


qn your moble equipmedl: Wile fae Sellitin: 46-53. 


VICKERS 


Incorporated 
DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
1420 OAKMAN BLVD. ¢« DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


3905 


Application Engineering Offices: ATLANTA e@ CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND e DETROIT e LOS ANGELES e NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA e@ PITTSBURGH e ROCHESTER e@ ROCKFORD 
ST. LOUIS @ SEATTLE e TULSA @ WASHINGTON e WORCESTER 

































ARTHUR A. LESCHEN, president, 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


Arthur A. Leschen has been elected 
president of A. LESCHEN & SONS 
ROPE CoO., St. Louis. Since 1943, Mr. 
Leschen has served as vice-president 
in charge of production, and succeeds 
the late William C. Henning. Douglas 
W. Vernon has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. He was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales in 1947, and in addition to his 
new duties will continue to direct the 
activities in the sales department. 


Laurence P. Quinlivan has_ been 
named manager of air conditioning 
sales at the York factory, YORK 
CORP., York, Pa. Mr. Quinlivan was 
formerly industrial sales engineer of 
the corporation’s Cincinnati branch. 


Lawrence M. Ricketts, Jr., has been 
elected vice-president and assistant 


treasurer of POOLE FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO., Baltimore. 
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L. F. A. Mitchell, sales manager, 
Sperry Products, Inc. 


L. F. A. Mitchell has been appointed 
sales manager of SPERRY PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Danbury, Conn. Prior to 
his present position, Mr. Mitchell was 
manager of headquarters sales, 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. 


Bertram Miller has succeeded H. L. 
R. Emmet as works manager for the 
Erie Works, GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CORP., Schenectady. Mr. Emmet has 
retired after 36 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Miller was formerly assist- 
ant manager of the Erie works. 


H. Gottwald has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, Nordstrom 
Valve Div... ROCKWELL MFG. CO., 
Pittsburgh. Prior to his present posi- 
tion, Mr. Gottwald handled the major 
part of the company’s South Amer- 
ican export accounts. 





FRANK G. HELANDER, executive 
vice-president, The Watson-Stillman 
Co. 


Frank G. Helander has been 4)- 
pointed executive vice-president 


WATSON-STILLMAN CO., Roselle 
N. J. Mr. Helander joined the con- 
pany in 1943 as midwest sales mal: 
ager of the Hydraulic Machinery Di 
in Chicago. 


Harold H. Keays has been mati 
superintendent of products at the Lo 
Angeles Lincoln-Mercury plant, FOR! 
MOTOR CO., Dearborn. He was for 
merly superintendent of the trim ¢t 
partment at the Detroit Lincoln Plat 


Robert Krepps has been made (i 
trict sales supervisor, midwest areé 
DENISON ENGINEERING CO., Co: 
umbus, Ohio. Mr. Krepps has bee! 
associated with the company for th 
past 12 years, and until recently Wa 
sales engineer in the hydraulic pum! 
and control division of the organiz* 
tion. 
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R. H. TIMMONS, manufacturing 
manager, industrial products, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 


Ray H. Timmons has been named 
manufacturing manager of industrial 
products, WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC CORP., Pittsburgh. Mr. Tim- 
mons has been with the company for 
2i years, and was formerly manager 
of manufacturing for the company’s 
transportation and generator division. 
Edward G. F. Arnott has been ap- 
pointed acting research director of the 
lamp division, and succeeds Charles 
M. Slack, who has become technical 
director of the Westinghouse Atomic 
Power Div. C. M. Clark will succeed 
Mr. Timmons in the transportation 
and generator division. 


Henry M. Metcalf has succeeded W. 

K. Bonte as chief industrial engineer, 

= REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Cleveland. 
Prior to his recent appointment, Mr. 
Metcalf was on the staff of the vice- 
President in charge of operations. Mr. 
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WARD A. MILLER, vice-president 
& director, Vanadium Corp. of 
America. 


Bonte has taken over new duties in 
the corporation’s general accounting 
office. 


Ward A. Miller, vice-president and 
director of the VANADIUM CORP. 
OF AMERICA, New York, has been 
placed in charge of administering and 
coordinating the activities in the com- 
pany’s selling and technical divisions 
dealing with commercial affairs. Gus- 
tav Laub, formerly assistant vice- 
president and general manager of 
sales, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of sales. 


B. J. Fletcher has been named as- 
sistant chief hydraulic engineer, 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh. Prior to his new position, 
Mr. Fletcher was chief engineer in the 
company’s development division. 


William Frame and J. D. Isaacks 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
KEROTEST MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Isaacks is in charge of steel valve 
sales, and Mr. Frame will serve in his 
former capacity of works manager, in 
addition to his duties as vice-president. 


Vernon M. Kraetsch has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the comptroller, 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
Cleveland. In 1948 he was the Cleve- 
land district works accounting super- 
visor, a position he has held up until 
his new appointment. 


Earl D. Needham, formerly assist- 
ant purchasing agent in Des Moines, 
has been promoted to purchasing 
agent, SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO., San 
Diego, Cal. Philip L. Ward has been 
transferred to Washington, where he 
will be manager of the contract ad- 
ministration office. John W. Parsons 


GUSTAV LAUB, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Vanadium Corp. of 
America. 


has been named manager of the con- 
tract administration office in Dayton. 


Samuel F. Dubs has been appointed 
chief metallurgist for MORRIS P. 
KIRK & SON, INC., Los Angeles. 
Since 1936 he has been superintendent 
of the Los Angeles plant. 


Joseph A. Orsino, George Vahren- 
kamp, Charles H. Moore and Edwin 
P. Peterson have been transferred to 
New York where they have been ap- 
pointed assistants to the director of 
research, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
New York. 


R. H. Elder, who served as a colonel 
with the Chemical Corps from 1942 
te 1945, and has since been staff 
writer for the AMERICAN CAST 
IRON PIPE CO., Birmingham, has 
resumed his former position as chief 
chemist for the organization. 


James B. Brown has been appointed 
secretary - treasurer, WELLAND 
ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY, 
LTD., Welland, Ont. M. Trotter of the 
same organization has been named 
chief metallurgist. 


Robert N. Lynch has been promoted 
to the position of sales manager, heat 
treating materials division, PARK 
CHEMICAL CO., Detroit. Mr. Lynch 
has been with the company for the 
past ten years working in the capacity 
of metallurgical sales and service en- 
gineer in the Michigan-Ohio territory. 


George W. Altman has succeeded E. 
W. Longacre as plant manager of the 
Trent, N. J., cast iron foundry, THE 
NATIONAL RADIATOR CO., Johns- 
town, Pa. Mr. Longacre has retired 
due to ill health. 

Turn to Page 132 


MANUFACTURED 
RIGHT! 


Because Amerstrip is carefully and uni- 
formly rolled, you can easily fabricate de- 
pendable parts that are light in weight 
...- completely accurate in size ... and that 
are low in cost, yet high in quality. 


FINISHED 
RIGHT! 


You can get Amerstrip in the exact finish 
you want. For our finishing equipment, 
which is generaily regarded as the finest 
in the country, can produce strip with all 
commercial bright finishes. These smooth, 
satiny finishes are certain to add a big 
“extra” to any product whose eye appeal 
is largely responsible for its sales appeal. 
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for stainless sheet and strip 


Automobiles were once designed as horseless carriages—even to the dashboard 


socket for a needless whip. Stainless steel production, too, once struggled thru 


horse and buggy thinking. More power, heavier rolls, more care in surface finish 
—and stainless sheet and strip came forth a step-child of carbon steel methods. 
Today’s modern strip mills have changed this, giving stainless production new 


concepts of quality. 


CRUCIBLE, one of the pioneers in stainless steel, has gone still further. Now, for 
the first time, hot and cold rolled stainless steel is made a specialty product, by specialty 
production methods, in a mill built specifically for this purpose—in widths from 


12" to 50” inclusive, and in all gauges, grades and finishes. 


This is more than merely another source of supply. For, with this new mill 
at the Midland Works and the Trent Tube Co. joining the organization, CRUCIBLE 
can now supply you with every form of stainless. And, in sheets, plates, strip, bars, 
tubing, forgings, wire and castings, you can rightly expect the best that modern 


facilities and generations of specialty product leadership can provide. 
£ } Yi I I 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


ranches, Warehouses and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Branches, Warel 1 Distribut Principal Cit 
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ECE steel committee shifts study from raw materials to 


markets . . . Brazil's heavy industries are increasing their 


output... New rate set for mark. 


Geneva—Members of the Steel 
Committee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe 
have decided to study measures to 
increase consumption of steel in- 
stead of continuing to look for 
ways to overcome shortages of 
raw materials. This decision was 
reached following a 3-day meeting 
here. The committee will also 
study possibilities of lowering pro- 
duction costs as a means of im- 
proving Europe’s competitive posi- 
tion. 

The change of thinking of this 
committee reflects the turning 
market for European iron and 
steel products. The bloom has long 
since left the lucrative export 
market. New currency exchange 
rates are expected to improve ex- 
port business for some countries, 
as well as providing greater incen- 
tive for home consumption. But as 
this is written there are no con- 
crete results of the recent finan- 
cial manipulations of the various 
countries. 


Expects Better Fourth Quarter 


Still, there is more optimism 
than there has been in recent 
weeks. Mr. Tony Rollman, presi- 
dent of the ECE Steel Committee, 
said at a press conference that 


28 


have been 
prospects for the 
fourth quarter of this year are for 
improvement.” He said that world 
demand for steel will come to the 
surface again “when obstacles to 
trade are removed.” “I believe,” 
he said, “that some sort of con- 
vertibility will come, otherwise 
devaluation will be nonsense.” 


‘the bottom may 
reached and 


ECE experts said that coke and 
other raw materials required by 
the steel industry are now in suffi- 
cient supply. According to them, 
the difficulty now is to get rid of 
the steel. 


Brazil's Heavy Industries 
Recording Steady Progress 


Rio de Janeiro—Total output of 
Brazil’s heavy industry increased 
by 33.9 pet in 1948 when compared 
with 1946. A further increase of 
10.4 pet was recorded during the 
first 6 months of 1949. 

Exports of iron ore rose to 599,- 
289 tons last year, compared with 
196,737 tons in 1947. A further 
increase of 31 pet was registered 
during the first 4 months of 1949. 
Shipments through the port of 
Victoria, Espirito Santo, from the 
ex-British Itabira deposits ac- 


counted for 385,252 tons of last 
year’s total. 

The president of the state-ad- 
ministered Companhia Vale Do 
Rio Doce stated recently that the 
export policy of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment now aims at increasing 
the output of the mines to the 
fullest possible extent, not only to 
increase exports of ores, but also 
to expand industrialization and 
increase exports of finished and 
semi-finished products. 


More Investment Needed 

This policy will necessitate car- 
rying out a great amount of work 
in the mines, transportation ser- 
vices and ports. It will also call 
for large investments of national 
and foreign capital. It is proposed 
to build eventually a second rail- 
way line from Bello Horizonte, 
Minas Geraes, and connect it to a 
new port to be constructed at 
Aracruz, on the coast of Espirito 
Santo. This road would be ex- 
pected to carry some million tons 
of ore and manufactured goods 
from the mines and mills to the 
coast. It would also transport 
national coal for the furnaces and 
factories of Minas Geraes on the 
return trip. 


New Rate Set for Mark But 
Export Price on Coal Unsettled 


Frankfort—The new rate of 
23.8¢ for one mark has finally been 
accepted by the West German Gov- 
ernment, but the problem of ex- 
port prices on German fuels re- 
mains to be settled. The official 
statement issued by the Allied 


Turn to Page 160 
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problem and extreme versatility are 
characteristic of Springfield Lathes. Built with 
ar- close precision and strict adherence to the 
- highest standards for each component part, they are 
a rugged, reliable, accurate performers on all types of work. 
nal He fi > 0 oe * Anyone of the 16 speeds can be selected quickly and easily 
sed a to meet the requirements of the tool and the work. Low speeds 
= = | ° — = we for heavy cuts or high speeds for carbide cutting tools are instantly 
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problem. Springfield Lathes can solve them—and on a 
high production schedule. 
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MACHINE TOOL 





High Spots 


SALES, 


INQUIRIES 


AND PRODUCTION 


Cleveland—Despite the nation- 
wide steel strike, a slight improve- 
ment in machine tool orders was 
reported this week by major seg- 
ments of the industry. 

A few companies have reported 
orders from foreign customers, 
apart from ECA, in what is now 
recognized as an interim period 
when the industry at large ex- 
pected no foreign orders other 
than ECA. 

It could be that the predicted 
and overdue revival in the ma- 
chine tool business is at hand. If 
so, continuation of the steel strike 
for several weeks would probably 
nip it in the bud. Thus far, no 
hold-ups have been received from 
steel-related companies. 

Sales, Inquiries Gain 

A definite improvement during 
the last week of September was 
reported by several companies, 
both in sales and in inquiries. Sep- 
tember order volume was spotty, 
but many companies did more 
business than they did in either 
July or August. 

What the machine tool industry 
needed this week is what is com- 
monly known as a good break. De- 
valuation of the British pound and 
the steel strike add an almost in- 
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Sales and 


inquiries show im- 
provement... Military aid pro- 


gram will benefit tool industry. 


superable burden to the most ag- 
gressive sales plans. 

The military aid program could 
be the break the machine tool in- 
dustry needs. Map calls for $155 
million in machine tools for for- 
eign government 
military installations. It is ex- 
pected that most if not all of this 
money will be spent for U. S. ma- 
chines. But the bill has not been 
s'gned by the President. 


arsenals and 


Furthermore, nobody seems to 
know who is going to handle the 
procurement. 


Also, the powers 





that be can’t seem to agree on 
definition of a machine tool. No, 
can they get the foreign goverp- 
ments, who are the beneficiaries. 
to come up with a list of the ma- 
chines they want, or even the 
projects they want to tool up. 


Foreign Business in Doubt 

At present, the industry’s back- 
log is about $75 million. Shipments 
are currently about $21 million a 
month. Nearly 60 pct of some com- 
panies’ business is foreign, high- 
est since 1938. With the props 
knocked out from under the for- 
eign business by devaluation, 
some solution to the big price dif- 
ferential between U. S. and Brit- 
ish machines is needed now. The 
more violent observers feel that 
the machine tool industry is being 
sacrificed to get England on its 
feet. 

If no solution to the price dif- 
ferential is found, the outlook for 
1950 is rather ominous. Some ma- 
chine tool sales executives have 
already estimated that domestic 
business for the first quarter 
about 50 pet of the corresponding 
quarter of 1948, and foreign busi- 
ness no more than 60 pct. Bright 
spots are the extended British de- 
liveries and the fact that some 
machines made here are not avail- 
able in Great Britain. 

Detroit Suppliers Bullish 

On the other hand, with demand 
for pensions in the air and appar- 
ently not to be denied, manage- 
ment’s emphasis will necessarily 
be on cutting costs. It could be 
that pension plans will prove to 
be a very real bogey man in 
so-called technological unemploy- 
ment. The incentive to employ less 
will have greater and more func- 
tional impetus. 

In Detroit, machine tool sup- 
tliers continue to be bullish, al- 
though informed sources agree 
that basic reasons to sustain the 
prevailing optimism are difficult to 
find. 

At the moment, the biggest pro- 
gram on the industrial front is a 
reported V-I engine program for 
Chrysler, which some sources be- 
lieve may be as extensive, if it 
does not actually duplicate, the 
new Olds engine plant at Lansinz. 
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The Standardaie Blower 
is modern in every sense of 

the word - it fulfills an im- 
portant need foranimproved, 
compact, light-weight and 
efficient blower in the positive 
displacement field. These 
carefully engineered features, 
plus superior operating perform- 
ance and quieter service, are 
desirable characteristics to keep 
in mind when selecting your 
blower requirements. 


In offering this Standard Stoker pro- 
duct, we also give you the benefit of 
more than a quarter century exper- 
ience in producing precision built 
equipment. 


Unite for. Publication 110.8% _, 
The Standard Stoker Company, Inc. 


Dept. A-17, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 









THE STANDARD STOKER CO - INC 






NEW YORK - CHICAGO - e MONTREAL 





October 13, 1949 








—Thh- USE POST CARD i]s 


e 


Lined Steel Pipe 
Construction details, size speci- 
fications, and uses of Saran plastic 
lined steel pipe and fittings are de- 
scribed in illustrated 4-p. pamphlet. 
Dow Chemical Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 1 on the post- 
card, 


Loading Lifts 


Illustrated bulletins 818 and 826 
give information on the uses and 


advantages of tilting platform 
dock-loading ramps and lifts. The 
Wayne Pump Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 2 on the post- 
card, 


Boring Tools 

Price lists, engineering details, 
and reference charts on _ single- 
point solid carbide boring tools are 
available in 8-p. bulletin. IJndus- 
trial Carbide Tool Co. For more 
information, check No. 3 on the 
posteard. 


Expansion Joints 

Catalog 50 describes engineering 
designs and details of bellows-type 
expansion joints; also included in 
this 20-p. pamphlet are its indus- 
trial applications, temperature and 
dimensional charts. Magnilastic, 
a Divison of Cook Electric Co. For 
information, check No. 4 on 
the postcard. 


more 


Abrasive Segments 

The standard segment abrasive 
shapes, their uses and advantages, 
and selection charts for surface 
and machine knife grinding are de- 
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PUBLICATIONS 








New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 





scribed in 4-p. catalog, No. ESA- 
188. Simonds Abrasive Co. For 
more information, check No. 5 on 
the postcard. 


Lifting Magnet Controller 


Lifting magnet controller cata- 
log No. 905 describes new auto- 
matic-discharge controllers for all 
sizes, types, and makes of lifting 
magnets. The Electric Controller 
& Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 6 on the postcard. 


Seamless Tubing 


Latest pamphlet describes details 
and applications of mechanical 
seamless, aircraft seamless, electric 
resistance welded, forged, and fab- 
ricated tubing. The Ohio Seamless 
Tube Co. For more information, 
check No. 7 on the postcard. 


Oil Coolers 

Details, selection charts and 
graphs for the installation of B&G 
industrial oi] coolers are shown in 
catalog V-1146. Bell & Gosset Co. 
For more information, check No. 
8 on the postcard. 


Foundry Service 

Description of Kennedy foundry 
facilities serving the industrial, 
railway, mine, smelter, marine, 








quarry, and general machinery 
fields is available in 24-p. brochure. 
The William Kennedy & Sons, 
Limited. For more information, 
check No. 9 on the postcard. 


Sandslingers 


A new 36-p. catalog describes 
nine models of stationary Sand- 
slingers and Speedslingers, show- 
ing photographs, specifications, and 
detailed drawings. Beardsley & 
Piper Div., Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp. For more information, check 
No. 10 on the postcard. 


Air-Ring Cluteh 

Bulletin No. 300, in color, gives 
32-p. of engineering information, 
specifications, and ratings of air- 
ring clutches; bulletin No. 900 on 
package-unit clutch conversion is 
also available. Fawick Airflex Co., 
Inc. For more information, check 
No. 11 on the postcard. 


Rotary Gear Shavers 


Bulletin No. 873-49 describes a 
line of completely automatic 
crossed-axis rotary gear shavers 
for finishing large spur or helical 
gears and involute splines by un- 
derpass, transverse or traverpass 
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HE TONNAGE of steel billets produced by Pittsburgh Rolls with the familiar a 
est year was about equal in volume to  P.R.W. mark on the end of the wabbler. 

e two largest pyramids in the world. Rolls with this mark have acquired a 
ogether these two cover more than 24 _ long-standing reputation for high tonnage 
cres of ground and rise to heights of and inherently longer life. Their per- 

0 feet. Much of this tremendous ton- formance can be expressed in few words: 
lage was rolled on mills using rolls made __/ess cost per ton of steel rolled. 


ITTSBURGH ROLLS « Division of Blaw-Knox Company « Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


end is a powerful magnet that picks 
up iron or steel particles that are 
not imbedded in the surface. The 
other end is a wire loop for non- 
magnetic particles. Each end is 
protected by a screw-on cap. Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co. For 
more information, check No. 32 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Contour Checker 


Fast, accurate visual gaging of 
compound curves, contour profiles, 
flash and striking surfaces of form- 
ing and forging dies and punches 
is possible with the Pant-O-Scriber 
die checker. Its basic principle 
uses horizontal and vertical pre- 
loaded ball bearing movements and 
a tracer roller. An adjustable and 
interchangeable follower, with 
0.125 in. radius, is attached to one 
end of an arm, on the opposite end 
of which is a motor driven free 


Sliding Bed Gap Lathe 


A new medium-duty sliding bed 
gap lathe, built around the 17-in. 
Regal engine lathe, has a 20 in. 
wide gap that increases swing ca- 
pacity from 1734 to 30 in. and cen- 
ter distance from 38 to 58 in. 
Designated the 17/28 in. Regal, it 
can be arranged for a single-speed 
or a two-speed motor drive, or for 
the Gerbing drive. With the single 
speed motor, eight geared spindle 
speeds are available ranging from 
20 to 425 rpm; with the two-speed 
motor, 16 speeds ranging from 10 


&-, 16-OR VARIABLE 
SPEED HEADSTOCK 


Continued 


floating rotating spindle carrying 
a scriber cutter head. As_ the 
tracer moves across the die, the 
scribing cutter duplicates the move- 
ments, cutting the colored film 
from the tracer glass. As _ the 
column is indexed to the second 
gaging position, the tracer glass is 


to 425 rpm. With the Gerbing 
drive, it will deliver speeds rang- 
ing from 12 to 690 rpm. Design 
and construction principles include 
steel gears throughout headstock 
with spindle supported on anti-fric- 
tion bearings, standard tapered 
spindle nose, quick change box 
with 56 feed-thread changes, one- 
shot lubrication to carriage, bed 
and cross slide ways, and inverted 
V-type bed. R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co. For more information, 
check No. 33 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


20° WIDE GAP 


GAP-TYPE CARRIAGE 


ONE-PIECE 
DOUBLE WALL APRON 


get) MEIPBI, 


indexed a known distance and the 
second section of the die is scr beq 
on the same glass. Up to nine sec. 
tions can be scribed on each glass, 
The glass plate is then placed on 
the measuring stage of a Vu-graph 
Delineascope. A master char: js 
positioned on this optical projection 
comparator and the scribed glass 
plate is placed in register with the 
master chart. Both glass and chart 
are simultaneously projected on a 
screen, the die contour and master 
in true relationship to each other. 
The unit can accommodate die 
blocks up to 800 lb and sizes up to 
22x14x12 in. Engineers Specialties 
Div. For more information, check 
No. 34 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Desealing Furnace 


For descaling stainless steel 
parts a new salt bath furnace is 
portable, I-beam based, and can be 
fired with natural, artificial or any 
of the low pressure gases. The 


welded steel bath is encased in a 
heavily insulated steel shell, is heat- 
ed by two immersion tubes, and is 
operated at about 930°F. The im- 
mersion tubes are equipped with 
air operated eductors to insure 
proper travel of gases. A motor 
driven hinged lid covers the top and 
is arranged with limit switches and 
an up-and-down push-button sta- 
tion. It may also be operated man- 
ually. All burners are electrically 
ignited and have failure cutouts. 
Heat is regulated by an automatic 
temperature indicating control and 
over-temperature cut-out. James H. 
Knapp Co. For more information, 
check No. 35 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


DC Welder 


Through the use of high voltage 
selenium plate-type rectifiers, 4 
small, light and efficient welder 

Turn to Page 145 
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“PRODUCTION INCREASED 
more than 50 
per day." 
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"RELIABLE, consistent production. beopeattireubdad baa Rae M nate ant | 
+ A 
.Easy to set up. Easy tool adjustments. turret lathes. Tool life very good. 
Accuracy excellent." . 
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"P&J'S ARE SWELL, hold size well. 
Wouldn't trade one P&J for 
5 hand turret lathes." 


4 , 


aa 


; Johnston Company 


Pawtucket R. | 


P&J AUTOMATICS... Dini lOry Of Praty a 
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r pled for Production - Speed - Economy Company 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 





Contractual matters hung up Ford agreement until the 
strike deadline was reached . .. Pension problems were 
also unsettled . . . K-F gets $34 million RFC loan. 





ee 


ee a 


Detroit — An alleged “Inside 
story” of the Ford-United Auto 
Worker negotiations on pensions by 
a nationally known columnist pur- 
porting to show that the Ford agree- 
ment could have been reached “one 
week earlier” except for Walter 
Reuther’s stalling is not widely 
credited here in Detroit. 

It has been pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that the strike notice by the 
union was issued 10 days before the 
agreement 
week before as reported. 


announced—not a 
This is 
only one of several factual errors in 
the columnist’s easy-going conclu- 
sion about the Ford negotiations. 


was 


An important fact overlooked by 
this particular columnist is that 
there were many contractual mat- 
ters to be settled—in addition to 


10 


economic differences. These con- 
tractual matters dragged out until 
the final agreement was reached. 

As one source close to the negotia- 
tions has pointed out, the fact that 
the parties agreed early “in: prin- 
ciple” to the Ford pension offer did 
not mean that the union was willing 
to sign a contract embodying these 
principles. As a matter of fact, 
after the general frame work on 
pensions was accepted by both sides, 
the union brought up a number of 
specific cases of workers and in- 
sisted that Ford actuaries give in 
specific detail the workings of the 
pension plan in so far as these par- 
ticular workers were concerned. In 
some cases actuaries had to dig 
down deep into their bag of figures 
to come up with an answer. 


Union Victory Dramatized 
Informed sources agree that a 
successful conclusion of the negotia- 
tions looked promising as early as 
Monday or Tuesday. However, even 
after that time a number of knotty 
questions were raised. The ques- 
tion of temporary layoffs, for ex- 
ample, hung up the negotiations 
for more than 2 hr. Another item 
in the agreement—the downward 
revision in Ford steelworkers pay, 
may prove to be a bitter pill for 
Ford steel plant employees’ to 


swallow. 
It is true that Mr. Reuther re- 
sorted to a certain amount of ma- 





neuvering in order to dramatize a 
union victory in the negotiations. 
Veteran labor observers who have 
been following the UAW-CIO for 
years have witnessed this sort of ac- 
tivity so many times that it is now 
accepted as an inevitable part of col- 
lective bargaining in the auto in- 
dustry. For instance, at 1:30 p.m. 
on the day of the settlement, Walter 
Reuther wired all Ford locals to 
stand by for telephone instructions 
at 10 p.m. that evening. In his tele- 
gram, Mr. Reuther warned that 
there were certain questions still 
unresolved, implying that a strike 
was still possible. 

Incidentally, it is true that the 
bill recently passed by the House in- 
creasing Social Security benefits 
will, if passed eventually by the Sen- 
ate, decrease the amount of pensions 
paid by Ford to its workers. How- 
ever, both sides were well informed 
about the pending House bill which 
came as no surprise. This gives 
credence to reports that both Ford 
and the UAW-CIO would like to see 
the pension issue settled by the fed- 
eral government rather than by 
U. S. industry. 


K-F Granted RFC Loan; 
Will Introduce a Small Car 


The conclusion that Kaiser-Frazer 
will be out day-after-tomorrow with 
a new engine and a new light car is 
somewhat hasty. The new $34.4 mil- 
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lion loan granted to K-F last week 
by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has undoubtedly been a great 
morale builder at Willow Run. 
Eventually, a smaller car than the 
present model and a car that is 
competitive with Ford-Chevrolet- 
Plymouth will be introduced. Henry 
Kaiser talked publicly about this car 
as early as August 1948. However, 
most observers feel there will be a 
considerable delay before K-F is 
able to get into production on the 
new model or models which are 
much needed to bolster the com- 
pany’s wavering sales position. 

The new RFC loan is for 10 years 
at 4 pet interest. Reports indicate 
the government is asking for a 
guarantee on part of the loan and is 
taking a mortgage on the Willow 
Run plant and equipment for the re- 
mainder. 


Developing A New Engine 
Kaiser-Frazer is also reported to 
have a $20 million credit from Cali- 
fornia’s Bank of America and the 
Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. It is not known to what ex- 
tent this line of credit has been 
used. However, sources close to the 
company have indicated that the 
full credit has not been extended. 
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This loan was granted in January 
of this year. Some of the proceeds 
of the new loan may be necessary to 
retire the present bank loans next 
year. However, it is understood the 
$20 million loan is not callable. 

At the time of failure of its stock 
financing, K-F was close to tooling 
on a new engine. This engine was 
reported to be an L-head design. 
Since that time K-F engineers have 
been working intensively on high 
compression engines. There are no 
confirmed reports of the progress 
made in the Willow Run research 
laboratories. However, with the 
recent placing of tooling for new 
high compression engines by Chrys- 
ler Div. and Studebaker and the 
recent doubling of the Kettering en- 
gine plant at Lansing, the present 
trend in automotive power plants is 
clear. It is also evident that each 
of these engine tooling programs 
will cost many millions of dollars. 

While a tooling job for a brand 
new engine comparable with the 
latest GM designs could be done pos- 
sibly in a year, this would un- 
doubtedly be the shortest time yet 
for completion of such a program. 
Simultaneously, K-F will have to 
build new body dies, try them out 
and get the new model into produc- 


MODERN AUTOMOTIVE TOOLING: Typical of the modern transfer machines in use 


at the Kettering engine plant of Oldsmobile is this machine which sizes the cylinder 


bores of the 90° 


cylinder blocks and finish hones the cylinder walls to limits of 


5/10,000 of an in. In the foreground, an inspector is using a special air-operated 
gage to test the bore sizes. 





— 


tion. Assuming that K-F  ongj. 
neers are ready to go at this moment 
with a satisfactory new car :nd a 
new engine, it is reasonable {. ex. 
pect that October 1950 will bo the 
earliest introduction date for « new 
and smaller Kaiser-Frazer model. 








Great Lakes Presents The 
Steel Strike to the Public 


Great Lakes is not takiny the 
steel strike lying down. In full page 
advertisements in the Detroit 
papers last week, the company is 
asking its workers and the public, 
“Does this make sense?” In the ad, 
Great Lakes shows pension benefits 
accruing to its employees in typical 
wage classifications. In each case 
the figures are for a worker operat- 
ing on a 40-hr weekly schedule who 
is employed at age 30 and remains 
on the same job until he is 65. 

According to Great Lakes, the 
lowest-paid laborer receives $212.79 
per month. His monthly contribu- 
tion to the Great Lakes retirement 
fund is $7. His monthly pension, in- 
cluding Social Security would be 
$128.29. Of this amount, $73.50 
comes from the company fund. 

In the case of a millwright, the 
employee pays $11 per month out of 
monthly earnings of $306.21. His 
monthly pension, including Social 
Security is $171.50. Of this amount, 
$115.50 comes from the retirement 
fund. 

In the case of a heater receiv- 
ing average monthly earnings of 
$638.20, the total monthly pension 
including Social Security is $392 
of which $336 comes from the retire- 
ment fund. 

Great Lakes also points out that 
under its pension plan, the em- 
ployees can collect both his pay and 
his pension if he continues working 
after age 65. The plan is entirely 
voluntary and the employee can get 
his money back plus interest at any 
time. If retired by the company 
after 60 but before 65, the employee 
receives the full pension rate. After 
5 years in the plan, the employee 
can hold the company’s contribution 
by leaving his own contribution on 
deposit. At retirement, he receives 
a pension bought by the combined 
contributions. 
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Commerce Dept. is quietly rearranging its commodity 


and industry divisions . . . Little chance seen for action on 


changes in Clayton Act. 


Washington—Business and _ in- 
dustry should be pleased to learn 
that the Dept. of Commerce is 
quietly rearranging its various 
commodity and industry divisions. 
The changes will restore these 
divisions to the status they oc- 
cupied for a quarter of a century 
until Henry Wallace, ex-Secretary 
of Commerce, reorganized the de- 
partment several years ago. They 
will again make it possible to ob- 
tain foreign and domestic com- 
modity information from a single 
source. 


Three Divisions Reorganized 


It will be remembered that Mr. 
Wallace split the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce into 
five separate units, two of which 
were the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce and the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. This resulted in du- 
plication of effort regarding the 
work of the various commodity 
specialists and meant that busi- 
nessmen could no longer obtain 
foreign and domestic information 
in the same office. 

Commerce Dept. employees have 
resented the change from the time 
it was made, but W. Averell Harri- 
man, who succeeded Mr. Wallace, 


was content to let the situation 
ride, despite its inefficiencies, du- 
plication, and general wasteful- 
ness. 

The present Secretary, Charles 
Sawyer, has not been pleased with 
this arrangement. In recent weeks, 
with the concurrence of the 
Budget Bureau and the Congres- 
sional Appropriations Committees, 
he has done something about it. 

Three divisions, iron and steel, 
machinery, and construction, have 
been reorganized, once again com- 
bining the foreign and domestic 
activities in one office. 

The new set-up will soon be ex- 
tended to cover all the commodity 
and industry divisions, thereby 
ending the petty annovance of 
running from office to office. 


Will Report on Iron, Steel 


Perhaps more important is the 
new emphasis that is being placed 
on getting into the hands of busi- 
ness, in usable form, the mass of 
information on foreign markets. 
vroduction, etc., that flows into 
the Commerce Dept. from U. S. 
embassies throughout the world. 
This work had been neglected to a 
considerable extent by the Office 
of International Trade, which has 





been occupied primarily with ex- 
port control matters during the 
past few years. It is this sort of 
trade promotion activity, which 
reached its peak when Herber: 
Hoover was Secretary of Com- 
merce, that Secretary Sawyer 
hopes to revitalize. 

In the newly-organized Iron and 
Steel Division, headed by Frank 
McCue, work is proceeding rapidly 
to complete the reconsolidation. 
One of the first projects to be 
undertaken is the preparation and 
issuance of an Iron and Steel In- 
dustry Report. This will be issued 
quarterly and the first copy will 
be dated December 1949. It will be 
similar to other industry reports 
now being issued by the depart- 
ment covering a variety of com- 
modities. The report will empha- 
size foreign activities, covering 
facilities, production, and con- 
sumption. It will also contain sta- 
tistical] coverage of the domestic 
industry. There will be a market 
summary and at least one feature 
article per issue. 

Other points to be covered in- 
clude domestic facilities, produc- 
tion and consumption, as well as 
raw material consumption, re- 
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the new symbol 


ternal com for faster/ more economical surface\yardening 


Booth 1826 
ational Metal Show 
October 17-21 


hook roller 


flamatic 
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On your part prints or assembly draw- 
ings ... wherever you want to specify 
hardness values and patterns and be 


sure of getting them . . . write “fh.” It's ring gear 
the new symbol for “flamatic hardened” — 

the term that made hot news at the last 

two Metal Shows with starter ring gears and torque 
transmission cams held to closer specs at higher 

speeds than ever before. 

At this year’s Metal Show, flamatic hardening, with 
electronic control, does it again, demenstrating in actual 
production how “fh” puts the right hardness in the 
right place in pipe wrench jaws — and opens up a 
promising new field of applications. By all means, see 
the Flamatic demonstration at the Metals Show. Or 
write for new booklet on how Flamatic hardening 
makes better products cost less. 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


sources and requirements. Tech- 
nical developments will also be 
included. Such a publication will 
give a bird’s-eye glimpse of Amer- 
ica’s basic industry to a wide 
range of people whose interest in 
the industry is only indirect. 


No Change Seen on Clayton 
Act Before Senate Adjourns 


Reported puzzlement over the 
lack of opposition to legislation 
amending the Clayton Act so as to 
prevent business firms from buy- 
ing the physical assets of their 
competitors is sheer nonsense. 
While such opposition has not 
been substantial or vocal during 
the past few weeks, there are a 
number of good reasons for this 
situation. The most important of 
these is the fact that there is little 
chance that the Senate will act on 
the House-approved bill prior to 
adjournment. 

This perennial measure has 
been urged by the Federal Trade 
Commission for almost 25 years. 
But Congress has never granted 
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the power to block acquisition of 
assets, although the Clayton Act 
already empowers the FTC to 
block acquisition of competitor’s 
stock where the effect might be 
“substantially to lessen competi- 
tion.” 

It can, therefore, be readily seen 
that with little chance of passage 
during the current session, busi- 
nessmen quite justifiably are con- 
cerning themselves with more 
immediate problems that are be- 
deviling them in the Nation’s 
Capital. 


Hearings Have Been Brief 
Hearings on the measure have 
been undeniably brief, but this is 
largely because preceding Con- 
gresses have held exhaustive hear- 
ings on similar legislation. A 
House Judiciary subcommittee 
which held hearings earlier this 
year, prior to House approval, 
heard 7 witnesses and received 6 
statements. Of the 7 witnesses, 6 
favored the bill, but these were 
all representatives of government 
agencies and members of Con- 
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gress who have never been 
interested in the real needs of 
business. The other witness, an 


anti-trust attorney in private 
practice, opposed the bill. Two 
members of Congress and a (\() 
union filed statements favorin 
the legislation, while three sta‘e- 
ments from trade associations 
asked that the measure be de- 
feated. 

On the Senate side, the Judi- 
ciary subcommittee has heard 16 
witnesses. Nine of these favored 
the bill, 8 were the same members 
of Congress and representatives 
of the FTC and Justice Dept. who 
favored the bill during the House 
hearings. A representative of an 
eccentric small business organiza- 
tion also appeared in behalf of 
the legislation, and a shipping in- 
dustry representative offered no 
objection so long as shipping was 
excluded. Six industry and trade 
association representatives flatly 
opposed the bill. 

Summing up, the only real sup- 
port for the measure has come 
from government officials who 
have lobbied for it for many years. 
Only business support came from 
an unimportant association of 
small businessmen. All other busi- 
ness witnesses, representing such 
organizations as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, and the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, reiterated their 
opposition. 


May Head Pricing Bill 


Possibility of a negotiated set- 
tlement in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s price-fixing conspiracy 
case against the steel industry has 
taken on added importance. With 
Congress about ready to close up, 
possibly within a matter of days, 
it does not appear likely that suit- 
able delivered price legislation 
wil] be enacted, unless supporters 
of a moratorium on new delivered 
price cases can ram such legisla- 
tion through in the closing days 
of the session. 
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@ Each Morris high production machine is 
designed for the job. The result is more com- 
pleted parts—in less time—at lower costs. 


For example, the 10 station Vertical Hydrau- 
lic Automatic machine shown completes four 
operations—drilling—reaming—chamfering 
— tapping — on an automobile Oil Pump 
Housing and turns out a finished piece at 
each index of the machine. The operator 
merely loads and unloads the work by means 
of a hand clamp arrangement which oper- 
ates the ten hand clamp fixtures. 


The machine is equipped with twelve vertical 
drilling spindles, two vertical reaming spin- 
dles, four vertical tap spindles and one hori- 
zontal drill spindle all of which operate simul- 
taneously on a work piece as it is indexed 
from one position to another. Aside from 
hand clamping all operations are automatic 
and operator merely presses a button at the 
start of each cycle. 


On your work requiring mul- 
tiple drilling, reaming, tap- 
ping and similar operations, 
on a mass production basis, 
consult Morris. They have the 
engineering experience, me- 
chanical "know-how" and 
facilities to help you meet 
rigid production demands at 
low cost. 
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Western steel production and 
stocks on hand are generally 
adequate’ to weather a 30-day 


strike without curtailments. 


San Francisco—With some few 
exceptions steel users of the West 
aren’t losing too much sleep over 
the immediate effects of the na- 
tional steel and eastern coal mine 
strikes. 

There are several explanations 
for this complacency. Probably 
the most important is that while 
the country as a whole was op- 
erating at 8 pct of capacity last 
week, ingot production in the 
West was being maintained at ap- 
proximately 20 pct of capacity. 
Another comforting thought is 
that western coal miners are go- 
ing back to work and that the 
blast furnace now operating at 
Fontana is assured a coal supply 
and those at Geneva, now strike- 
bound, will have coal when they 
are again in production. Still an- 
other factor is found in the heavy 
inventories most warehouses had 
on hand at the time the strike was 
called. It is also apparent that 
most fabricators were prepared 
for the cutoff of supplies and ex- 
cept for some specialty items con- 
sider themselves in good shape. 
Kaiser Continues Operations 

The relatively high rate of steel 
production in this area is ac- 
counted for through the continued 
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capacity operation of Kaiser Steel 
Corp. facilities at Fontana, Calif., 
which can produce approximately 
1 million tons of ingots per year; 
normal operation of Pacific States 
Steel Corp. at Niles, Calif., with 
a capacity of approximately 78,000 
tons of ingots per year; near Ca- 
pacity operations at Judson Steel 
Corp. at Emeryville, Calif., of ap- 
proximately 76,000 tons of ingots 
per year; full operation at Oregon 
Steel Mills, of Portland, Ore., with 
a capacity of approximately 80,- 
000 tons per year and near ca- 
pacity of the Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills at Seattle which can pro- 
duce approximately 28,000 tons of 
ingots per year. 

Of course the subsidiaries of 


U. S. Steel; Columbia and Geneyy 
are closed down tight; and Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s 
plants are out of production. 


Steel Supplies Adequate 
With Possible Price Increases 


Los Angeles — Healthy stock- 
piles in warehouses of steel users 
and the signing of a new contract 
with the CIO United Steelworkers 
by Kaiser Stee] Corp. apparently 
assures most of southern Califor- 
nia sufficient steel to continue op- 
erating at full pace for at least 
30 days. 

Some new strikes are in the eff- 
ing at midnight Oct. 14, however, 
when several other steelworker 
contracts expire. Largest plants 
to be affected would be the two be- 
longing to U. S. Steel, Boyle Prod- 
ucts, which manufactures sheet- 
metal containers and garden tools. 
and Consolidated Western Steel 
Corp. which fabricates 30-in. p‘pe 
and does construction work. 


Price Inereases Possible 


Kaiser’s new contract which 
sets aside 10¢ an hr per employee 
for pensions and a health program 
affects 3500 employees. The con- 
tract calls for 6¢ for pensions and 
4¢ for the health plan as outlined 
by the fact-finding board. It is re- 
called that during the last steel 
strike the Kaiser organization was 
one of the first to sign. It is gen- 
erally conceded that continuing 
operations of this plant will af- 
ford Kaiser an excellent opportu- 
nity to extend his customer list 
and generally improve his posi- 
tion in the trade. 

One side effect of the steel 
strike is that as demand on the 
warehouses increases, there are a 
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Eo] Yes, you can make a production- 
line operation out of the once-slow job 
of turning out spirals, arcs, circles and 
special curved shapes! “Buffalo” Bending 
Rolls do it quickly and accurately. Little 
experience needed to operate them. Left, 
“Buffalo” OA Bender widely used in light 
metal industries. Large horizontal and 
vertical benders also available for forming 
larger shapes. WRITE FOR BULLETINS 
352-B, and 344-A—and see how you can 
put real profit into your bending with 
these husky machines. They pay for them- 
selves in a hurry! 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 








GROWTH CONTINUES: Shown is the interior view of the new Pacific States Cast 


Iron Pipe Co. plant at Provo, Utah. 


The plant has a capacity of 100,000 tons of 


pipe a year. The super deLauvaud process—casting pipe in a revolving, water-cooled 
metal mold where the pouring ladle and mold ore stationary—has been installed in 


the plant. 


few red faces among those oper- 
ators who started a price war sev- 
eral weeks ago (THE IRON AGE, 
Sept. 29, 1949, p. 44). There are 
indications that price increases 
are in the offing which will ap- 
proach prices in effect before the 
war began. Some warehouses are 
already experimenting with 30¢ 
per 100 lb increases as trial bal- 
loons. While stockp'les were high 
in warehouses, early runs lowered 
the supply of light-gauge sheets 
while shapes and bars were abun- 
dantly available. 

Because of their dependence on 
hundreds of small parts manufac- 
turers, auto assembly plants here 
were uncertain as to how long they 
could continue to operate. Ford 
and Lincoln Mercury officials said 
they believe they can continue for 
from 45 to 60 days because of 
large stockpiles. A steel shortage 
by a small supplier however could 
change the picture unexpectedly. 

At the General Motors assem- 
bly plant officials were a little less 
certain because more of their 
parts come from the East. They 
keep on hand a 5-day supply, how- 
ever, and have at least 10 days’ 
supply coming from the East un- 
interrupted. 

Most fabricators also had large 
stocks on hands. Where contracts 
were made on mill delivery, how- 
ever, they notified customers of 
the strike and began inquiries as 
to whether the customers would 
want to pay the higher price nec- 
essary te purchase certain items 
from jobbers when shortages ap- 
Oddly enough, wide flange 


pear. 
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beams, once among the shortest 
items, were plentiful in this area, 
probably because many were over- 
stocked as orders were filled faster 
than expected by the mills a few 
months ago. 


Supplies of Sheets Limited 


San Francisco—Users of galva- 
nized steel sheets will probably 
be the first to feel the pinch as 
their stocks decline. Major de- 
pendence for this product locally 
has been placed on the new facili- 
ties of Columbia at Pittsburg, 
Calif., and it is apparent that 
warehouses will probably be 
cleaned out of this product within 
a few days at the present rate of 
buying. Both the hot and cold- 
rolled strip will probably be next 
to disappear and it is anticipated 
that a shortage of plates will de- 
velop rather soon. 

Kaiser is the only plant oper- 
ating which produces plates in the 
West and at the present time that 
company is supplying approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons a month to Con- 
solidated Western Steel Corp. for 
the fabrication of pipe for Trans- 
continental Gas Co. At full ca- 
pacity this plate mill can turn out 
approximately 410,000 tons per 
year which means that already 
about three-quarters of its capa- 
city is committed to the pipeline 
job. 

Structural shapes are not likely 
to be tight within the next 30 days 
except for wide flange beams. It 
will be recalled that demand for 
structurals had fallen off several 
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months ago to the point w) «re 
Geneva had ceased produc ng 
them. While the market was jot 
glutted, demand was at a low -b} 
until just before the strike when 
fabricators and warehouses bean 
stocking up rather heavily. 

The San Francisco Bay area 
warehouses are in a peculiarly 
favorable position because at least 
eight of the larger houses had 
been closed by a strike for 110 
days and opened up only last week. 
With heavy stocks in those houses 
and all others carrying relatively 
high inventories, their customers 
should experience little difficulty 
in obtaining most items for the 
next 30 to 60 days. 


Fabricators Have Ample 
Supplies for 60 to 90 Days 


Salt Lake City—Except for fab- 
ricating jobs requiring special 
steel alloys or sizes, fabricators 
here can ride the steel strike out 
for 60 to 90 days without seriously 
curtailing their own operations. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. has 
a 90 day supply of steel on hand. 
The Lang Co., Inc., can operate at 
least 50 days without laying off 
men. Structural Steel & Forge, 
Eimco and American Fabric Co. 
have stocks for from 60 to 70 days. 

An outbreak of strikes among 
fabrication firms is not antici- 
pated inasmuch as most of them 
have contracts running into next 
year. The exceptions include 
Eimco, which is currently negoti- 
ating with the International Assn. 
of Machinists; Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. at Provo, which is 
operating under a temporary con- 
tract extensive to Oct. 26; and the 
Ogden Iron Works which is sched- 
uled to start negotiating with the 
United Steel Workers of America 
within the next week or two. 

One fabricator took an optimis- 
tic view of the steel strike pro- 
vided it doesn’t continue beyond a 
few weeks. As he expressed it: 
“Things were getting pretty loose 
in the industry around here and a 
strike of a few weeks will serve 
to tighten things up a bit.” 
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Stamping Expedites 
Steel Burial Casket 


Output 


Summary: The number and speed of operations normally required have 
been reduced by the logical application of a hydraulic press with appro- 
priate dies that rapidly draw, form, trim and pierce components of steel 
burial caskets. A welded assembly has proved much stronger than the 


previous method of soldering joints. 


CHANGEOVER in the production methods 
of manufacturing burial caskets from 
more or less a hand operation to a mech- 
anized method has made possible a reduction in 
the number and time of operations required, with 
a resultant lowering in labor costs in forming as 
well as assembling the product. While Aurora 
Casket Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind., has been manu- 
facturing steel burial caskets for many years, 
relatively little stamping press equipment had 
been used until recently. Components were 
formed mainly on press brakes or in rolls. 
Recently a 500-ton hydraulic press, shown in 
fig. 1, was installed, along with the necessary dies 
that draw, trim, and form the casket components 
rapidly and economically. The beneficial effects 
of this change in manufacturing technique are 
illustrated in fig. 2, where the operations required 
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by both the old and new methods are listed. 
These diagrams show sections through the major 
components of a casket assembly, all of which 
are made of. 20-gage steel. Old and new com- 
ponents are nearly identical in section and de- 
sign, but the new ones are produced in fewer 
operations. The new HPM hydraulic press, built 
by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, has a maximum die mounting surface of 
120x60 in. Daylight opening between the slide 
and bolster plate is 60 in., and maximum ram 
travel is 42 in. The press is a single-action 
Fastraverse type, with a 200-ton hydraulic die 
cushion located in the press bed. 

Body portions of the caskets are made in four 
sections—two sides and two ends—all identical — 
in sectional shape, being flat at the center band 
and curved to form integral curved moldings at 
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Stamping Caskets 


‘Continued 


top and bottom. Each section is serrated at the 
ends of flat portions to provide dovetails. Where 
ends and sides join, the dovetails interlock and 
are bent over at assembly to form strong joints. 
At the curved moldings there are miters that 
butt initially that are arc welded. 

Upper portions of caskets include what is now 
a one-piece drawn top panel and an open frame, 
called an “OG,” made from four more or less 
C-shaped portions, two sides and two ends, weld- 
ed at mitered joints. After assembly, the panel 
closes the opening in this frame to which it is 
later spot welded. 

For the casket bottom, a single stamping with 
stiffening ribs is now used. Formerly, this bot- 
tom was provided with three stiffening cross ribs 
only, formed singly in a mechanical press op- 
posite slots cut in the edges of the blank. Now, 
this bottom panel is stamped in the HPM press 
that not only produces all of the stiffening ribs 
but also flanges all four edges. This provides a 
stiffer bottom and one that can be made com- 
mercially only in a large press. As shown in fig. 2, 
the new bottom saves extra bends on sides and 
ends of the body portion to which the bottom is 
spot welded. 

The old method of making top panels was to 
cut fishtails out of each end of an oblong blank, 
arch the blank in a roll, and flange the side edges 
inward in a brake. Triangular pieces cut from 
the ends were similarly rolled and flanged and 
then put back to close the fishtail notches. This 
required four diagonal joints that were arc 
welded. In the present Aurora panel, there are 
no joints, as the panel is drawn and flanged in 
one piece in the HPM press. This saves much 
labor, not only because drawing and forming 
constitute fast operations, but because there are 
no diagonal joints to be joined and then dressed 
smooth. 

Drawing of the panel is done in one operation, 
as shown in fig. 3, that leaves a beaded draw 
flange all around. In the second operation, the 
outer part of the flange, including the beads, is 
sheared off leaving a 34 in. flat all around. Next, 
the piece is put back in the first die and the flat 
flanges are formed so that they are at right 
angles to the die parting. Finally, the panel is 
placed in a cam die that forms the flanges in- 
wardly parallel to the die parting. On the up 
stroke, the cam controlled portions of the die 
move inward so that the finish formed panel 
clears and is lifted out. This is shown in section 
in fig. 2. 

Bottoms are formed in a single die, as shown 
in fig. 4, that produces 19 stiffening beads, and 
flanges the edges in a single stroke. When this 
forming is completed, punches are advanced and 
pierce twelve %-in. screw holes, the screws being 
used to fasten two wood strips to the under side 
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of the bottom. Forming and piercing the bottom 
in this manner saves many operations over the 
method formerly used, and a stiffer bottom is 
obtained and extra operations on sides and ends 
of bodies are saved. 

As fig. 2 indicates, each side member and each 
end member of the body portion, after blanking, 
required six forming operations in the brake 
when made by the old method, as illustrated in 
fig. 5. These operations needed two men to handle 
each side piece six times through the brake, two 
different sets of special brake dies to form the 
curved sections, and standard dies to form the 
other bends, including those nearest the bottom 
edge not required with the new style of bottom. 
Each set of dies had to be set up for each run 
of parts through the brake. About 322 side sec- 
tions could be produced by two men in 8 hr. One 
man could run 322 end sections in 8 hr. 

In contrast, the hydraulic press, using a man 
to load blanks at one side and a man to remove 
the formed pieces at the other side, completely 
forms one side and one end piece in each work- 
ing stroke of the press, or a total of 1200 sides 
and 1200 ends per 8-hr day. Thus, it now re- 
quires only 15 pet as many man-hours per set, 
consisting of one end and one side. 

For brake or press work, both ends of blanks 
have to be sheared to contour, including dove- 
tailing, before forming. Hence, neither has any 
advantage on this score. The blanking is done in 
a small press using a die having removable sec- 
tions, as the dovetails on ends have to interlock 
with dovetails on sides. 

In the case of side and end sections of the OG, 


FIG. |I—A drawn and trimmed top panel for a casket 
is being removed from a 500-ton hydraulic press. 
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FIG. 2 — Transverse sec- 
tional views show the steel 
caskets produced (left) by 
the old method using 
chiefly rolls and brakes and 
(right) by the new method 
in which major operations 
are performed on an hy- 
draulic press. 


Die and press 
| (One operation) 
| 





the lower section of cover, the situation more or 
less parallels that just described, except that 
when rolls and a brake were employed for form- 
ing, five operations were needed, as shown in 
fig. 2. In the new setup, one end and one side 
for an OG are formed in a die in the HPM press, 
but each piece then requires two brake opera- 
tions to form the flange along each edge. If 
the flanges were formed on the press, they would 
not clear the punch unless it made 
lapsible. Nevertheless, the die saves two brake 
operations per piece. 

Whether components are made by the old or 
by the new method, assembly operations are 
nearly the same except that since the top panel 
is formed in one piece, the corner joints that 
formerly had to be made are eliminated. What 


was col- 


Sawn 


in 


FIG. 3—This is the top 
panel of the casket 
after drawing in the die 
shown in the press. 
Depth of draw is 3% in. 


and production aver- 


ages 150 per hr. The 
same die with added 
parts performs subse- 
quent trimming and 


flange forming opera- 
tions. 
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are termed half couch type caskets require that 
the panel be sawed into two and filler plates are 
added at the cut end of each half. This is the 
same in both old and new types, except that a 
latch hole pierced in the press formed parts is 
pierced with a hand tool in the older type. 
Assembly of casket bodies starts with inter- 
locking the dovetail of two side sections with 
those of two end sections and then hammering 
over the ends of the dovetails. Joints are strong 
but applicable only to the flat portions of the 
ends and sides, and they draw the edges of the 
curved moldings together while two arc welds 
are made at each corner of the assembly. Enough 
metal is added to make sure that when the welds 
are dressed with a flexible grinding wheel the 
mitered joints are square and without blemishes. 


































Although the bent over ends of dovetails have 
an unfinished appearance outside, they are cov- 
ered subsequently by corner hardware and do 
not show when the casket is completed. The 
joints strengthen and stiffen the casket body, 
which is further stiffened by the welds above 


and below the dovetails at each corner. Further 
stiffening is attained when the bottom panel is 
spot welded to bottom flanges of the body sides 
and ends. These spot welds are not exposed to 
view in finished caskets and require no dressing. 

A stiffening brace is also applied by soldering 
at each inside corner, each brace joining the 





FIG. 4—Bottom pane! 
of the casket is formed 
in a single press oper 
tion that includes dray 
ing the beads ar 
forming the flange c 
all sides. This part 
drawn to a depth of 2 
in. at a rate of 165 pe 
hr. 


dovetailed corner to the bottom. Although these 
braces could be spot welded, soldering is ade- 
quate and leaves no spots to be dressed off. 
Lower sections of covers, when made into a 
one-piece frame, require an arc weld at each of 
four mitered corners after which this frame is 
spot welded to the top panel at internal flanges 
that are hidden in the final assembly. In half 
couch type caskets, the cover panel is sawed in 
two transversely and arc-shaped filler pieces are 
soldered along the cut to give a finished inner 
end on each half. Side portions of the OG are 
also sawed in two and the lower pair of halves 
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FIG. 5—Side and end 
panels of the caskets, 
formerly produced in 
several brake-opera- 
tions, are now formed, 
except for one flange, 
in this brake in a single 
press operation. 
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FIG. 6—These steel caskets were par- 
tially crushed the same distance. The 
soldered joints in the casket at left 
opened up and total height was de- 
creased. In the welded joint casket, 
right, no joints broke and greater 
springback resulted in less deforma- 
tion. 


is are welded to an end section and this as- 
sembly is spot welded to the mating half of the 
top panel. The three remaining sections of the 
OG upper half are each hinged to the body sec- 
tion so as to open outward. 

The remaining assembly operations on metal 
parts of the casket are minor and conventional. 
They involve applying hinges and catches and 
after finishing, the application of hardware that 
is purchased. 

The use of welding and the elimination of the 
miter joints in the top panel strengthen the as- 
sembly, as compared with soldered joints em- 
ployed in many caskets. Installation of the hy- 
draulic press made it possible to conduct crush- 
ing tests such as shown in fig. 7. 

In making these tests, the actual pressure ap- 
plied in crushing the shells was not sufficient to 

























register on the tonnage indicator. The test in- 
volved taking two shells and compressing them 
from an initial height of 23% in. to a height of 
12 in. Both shells were thus compressed the 
same distance. 

In the case of the shell having soldered joints, 
left in fig. 7, the shell remained greatly de- 
formed and all soldered joints opened. In the 
case of the welded shell, right in fig. 7, all joints 
held intact and there was approximately a 4-in. 
springback after the pressure was released. This 
accounts for the welded shell looking as though 
it was not compressed as much as the other shell. 

Thus, through the use of the hydraulic press 
and welded joints, the quality of caskets has 
been improved and manufacturing economy has 
been increased. These results are gratifying 
and fully justify the added investment in manu- 


facturing facilities. 





Broaching 


Connecting Rods 


Automotive caps and rods made from separate 
forgings will match in final assembly by the 
broaching setup shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Both side faces of both the rod and 
cap are straddle broached simultaneously on a 
10-ton, 54-in. stroke, dual ram surface broaching 
machine manufactured and tooled by the Colonial 
Broach Co., Detroit. 

One cap and one rod are inserted in the same 
fixture, one above the other (see arrows), locat- 
ing from the bolt bosses to center them correctly. 
They are then cut during the same stroke with 
the same broaches. The surfaces thus produced 
serve for accurate locating for subsequent ma- 
chining operations. 

Both stations on this dual ram perform the 
same work, the fixtures being mounted on re- 
ceding platens to permit loading during the re- 
turn stroke of the broach. Then, two complete 
rod assemblies are broached for every machine 
cycle. 
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Caps and connecting rods forged separately are straddle 
broached simultaneously in this setup. They are loaded one 
above the other as indicated. The dual ram arrangement 
permits broaching to two sets on each ram stroke. 
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SUMMARY: Production line galvanizing of heavy gage sheets in coils 


weighing up to 50,000 Ib, such as has been installed at the Irvin Works, 


was made possible only after an intensive research program. Results 


obtained in the preliminary investigation are discussed and various faunda- 


mental factors, including coating adherences and base metal properties, 


as related to conventional and continuous galvanizing, are appraised. 


research, conducted jointly by the re- 

search and technology department of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. under the direc- 
tion of E. C. Bain, and the research department 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., under the 
direction of W. O. Everling, a production line 
for the continuous galvanizing of heavy gage 
sheets in coils was installed, last year, at the 
Carnegie-Illinois Irvin Works. As _ predicted 
from data obtained in the experimental pro- 
gram, the new unit has made possible the 
simultaneous achievement of improved quality 
and increased production, and its success in 
these respects established it as the prototype 


enna several years of intensive 












for several similar production units now in 
various subsidiary companies of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

The galvanizing line at Irvin Works is 
equipped to handle coils weighing up to 50,000 
lb directly from the rolling mills, and to pro- 
duce either regular galvanized sheets for the 
usual trade applications, bonderized sheets for 
superior paint adherence, or galvannealed sheets 
for special industrial requirements (see fig. 1). 
In addition to these products, an extra smooth 
finished sheet, cold rolled after galvanizing, 
may also be produced. 

The fundamental design of the present com- 
mercial unit at Irvin is based on experimental 
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FIG. 1—Three finishes produced on continuous galvanized sheets; (A) regular, (B) bonderized and (C) galvannealed. Natural size. 
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By A. H. WARD 


work conducted on a pilot coating line located 
at American Steel & Wire Co. in Cleveland. 
Detailed practices for coating different grades 
and gages of steel strip were determined on a 
supplemental pilot line at Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. in Pittsburgh. 

The following essential features of the gal- 
vanizing problem were recognized at the in- 
auguration of the research program: 

(1) The basic requirements for a commer- 
cial galvanized sheet are: (A) A coating of 
sufficient thickness and suitable composition to 
protect the finished article against corrosion 
for an extended period of time; (B) an appear- 
ance or finish of such a character that formed 
articles will possess “eye appeal”; (C) coating 
adherence to withstand the drawing and bend- 
ing operations involved in fabricating; and (D) 
mechanical properties in the base metal suit- 
able for drawing and forming operations. 

(2) Processing operations necessary in the 
conversion of coils from modern tandem mills 
to finished galvanized sheets are annealing, 
coating, shearing and leveling. Unfortunately, 
manufacturing methods involving such a num- 
ber of operations often become complicated by 
the occurrence of unwanted reactions for which 
compensation must be made in subsequent 
processing. In conventional galvanizing, for 
example, the severe pickling used to enhance 
coating adherence may cause hydrogen em- 
brittlement, in which case a prolonged boiling 
treatment is necessary for its elimination. Ac- 
cordingly, in the preliminary studies leading 
to the development of the continuous process, 
special emphasis was placed on the desirability 
of incorporating only such operations as would 
fulfill their respective functions without in- 
troducing conditions requiring correction. 
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Factors favoring development of good ad- 
herence properties in conventional galvanized 
coatings have, with but few exceptions, been 
related to steel composition or to mill treat- 
ment prior to coating. For example, steels con- 
taining 0.10 to 0.20 pet Si or 0.020 to 0.100 pct 
P have long been known to be more suitable 
for the application of adherent galvanized coat- 
ings than steels in which the concentrations of 
these elements are lower. Open annealing has 
been found to result in more favorable surface 
conditions than box annealing or normalizing. 
Also, a rather deeply etched base metal surface 
produced by severe pickling has usually been 
found necessary for good coating adherence. 

Unfortunately, the means hitherto employed 
for improving coating adherence in conven- 
tional galvanizing do not favor the develop- 
ment of optimum mechanical properties in the 
base metal. Addition of silicon or phosphorus 
to the steel base causes a decrease in ductility. 
Conditions surrounding open annealing produce 
a harder sheet (with higher yield strength) than 
does box annealing, and, as previously men- 
tioned, severe pickling may cause hydrogen em- 
brittlement. Fortunately, by manipulation of 
mill practices and careful regulation of base 
metal composition, it has been possible to effect, 
through compromise, a combination of coating 
adherence and base metal mechanical properties 
that is well suited to a wide range of industrial 
applications. 

The microstructure of adherent conventional 
coatings, as determined in metallographic 
studies conducted during the research project, 
does not appear to differ consistently from that 
of non-adherent coatings. For example, the _ 
section of an extremely adherent coating on a 
heavy gage rimmed steel sheet, shown in fig. 
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FIG. 2 — Section through coating with 
good adherence. Base metal open an- 
nealed before galvanizing. 500X. 


poor adherence. 


Continuous Galvanizing 


Continued 


2 may be compared with that of a coating with 
poor adherence shown in fig. 3. The difference in 
coating adherence was, in this instance, oc- 
casioned by a difference in annealing practice; 
the former sheet having been open-annealed 
and the latter sheet box annealed prior to gal- 
vanizing. 

Mechanical removal of a substantial thick- 
ness of base metal by surface grinding before 
galvanizing appears to improve coating ad- 
herence. Fig. 4 shows the structure of a very 
adherent coating applied to a sheet so prepared. 
Note that the microstructure does not differ 
materially from that of either of the above sec- 
tions. Indeed, the microstructure of coatings 
of undeformed coated sheets of higher silicon 
or phosphorus content does not show any char- 
acteristic features that could be used to dif- 
ferentiate adherent from non-adherent coatings 
metallographically. The structure of the coat- 
ing on a bessemer sheet, fig. 5, which contained 
about 0.100 pet P, is quite similar to that of 
both the adherent and the non-adherent coat- 
ings in figs. 2,3 and 4. Although the structure 
of the coating on the silicon-killed sheet shown 
in fig. 6 appears to differ somewhat from that 
of the coating on the bessemer sheet, both coat- 
ings were of comparable adherence. 

When galvanized coatings flake from the base 
metal because of poor adherence, the plane of 
separation is between the alloy layer and the 
base metal itself, as is shown in fig. 7. 

The usual metallic components of a conven- 
tional galvanizing bath, whether present as 
residual impurities (e.g., lead or cadmium) or 
whether added to effect some modification of 
bath fluidity or surface finish (e.g., tin or anti- 
mony), have very little direct influence upon 
adherence properties. Aluminum, however, en- 
hances coating adherence under suitable condi- 
tions, and its usefulness in this regard has been 
recognized almost since the beginning of the 
galvanizing industry. In European hand-dip 
galvanizing, the practice of adding 0.15 to 0.25 
pet Al to the coating bath has long been fol- 
lowed. Mechanization of this practice, which 
involves a fluxing and drying procedure prior 
to coating, was the objective of investigations 
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FIG. 3 — Section through coating with 
Base metal box an- 
nealed before galvanizing. 500X. 








FIG. 4 — Section through coating wit! 
good adherence. Base metal surfacx 
ground before galvanizing. 500X. 


conducted in 1911 at the research laboratory 
of the former American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Co. (now a part of the Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 
Corp.). 

Effectiveness of aluminum in improving coat 
ing adherence lies in its ability to inhibit the 
alloying of iron and zine during the coating 
operation. The extent of this alloying is de- 
pendent upon temperature of coating bath, 
period of time that base metal is immersed in 
the bath and concentration of aluminum in the 
bath. Fig. 8 shows total iron alloyed with zinc 
in the coating of sheet specimens that were 
prefluxed and hand-dipped in zine baths of 
varying aluminum content. The immersion 
time used throughout was 10 sec and the bath 
temperature 830° F. Note that with an aluminum 
content of 0.20 pct in the bath, the iron content 
of the coating is extremely low. Between 0.20 
and 0.15 pct Al, the iron in the coating increases 
rather gradually. Below 0.15 pct Al the iron 
content rises rapidly with decreasing aluminum, 
the most rapid rate of rise occurring between 
0.15 and 0.10 pet Al in the bath. 

Five photomicrographs, fig. 9, arranged in 
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FIG. 8—Influence of aluminum in coating bath in 
inhibiting alloying of iron and zinc during forma- 
tion of coating. Bath temperature 830°F; immer- 
sion time 10 sec. 
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FIG. 5 — Section through galvanized 
coating on bessemer sheet; adherence 


good. 500X. ence good. 500X. 


In all figures on these pages, bottom layer is base metal; 
top layer is zinc, and intermediate layer is zinc-iron 
alloy.—Ed. 


order of decreasing aluminum content, show 
the actual increase in thickness of the alloy 
layer as the aluminum content of the bath be- 
comes lower, and suggest that the iron in the 
coating is a suitable measure of alloy layer 
thickness. Fig. 10 indicates the general rela- 
tionship between bath temperature, immersion 
time and aluminum concentration for a constant 
weight of 0.01 oz of iron per sq ft in the alloy 
layer. Coatings produced with an iron content 
lower than this amount possessed good adher- 
ence. 

The influence of aluminum in the galvanizing 
bath upon the adherence of coatings determined 
in the 1911 research work is shown in fig. 11. 
In this early work, the relative tightness of 
coating (adherence) on individual sheets or 
lots galvanized on an experimental production 
line was evaluated and given a rating number. 
The ratings are indicated along the ordinate 
of the chart, and the percentages of aluminum 
in the coating bath are shown along the ab- 
Note that with increasing bath tem- 
perature and attendant alloying tendency, a 
higher aluminum concentration was found to 
be necessary to obtain good coating adherence. 

In concluding the research and development 
work leading to the design of the present pro- 
duction unit, the following features of the coat- 
ing adherence problem were considered as 
fundamental in the development of a success- 
ful processing method: 

(1) Adherence is progressively opposed by 
increasing thickness of alloy layer. 

(2) Certain treatments that affect the sur- 
face of the metal to be coated can materially 
improve the coating adherence, even without 
the inhibiting effect of aluminum. In this re- 
gard, the surface condition of the base metal 
that favors the development of good coating 
adherence may be established by conducting 
the annealing operation in a suitable manner. 

(3) Since the optimum sheet temperature in 
galvanizing lies below the proper annealing 
temperature, the steel base need not be cooled 
to ordinary temperature between annealing and 
galvanizing; advantage should be taken of this 


scissa. 
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FIG. 6 — Section through galvanized 
coating on silicon-killed sheet; adher- 


FIG. 7—Galvanized coating with poor 
adherence, showing separation of coat- 
ing and base metal under mechanical 


deformation. 500X. 
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FIG. 9—Sections through galvanized coatings showing 
influence of aluminum in coating bath upon thickness 
of zinc-iron alloy layer. Aluminum content of bath: 
(A) 0.20, (B) 0.15, (C) 0.10, (D) 0.05, (E) none. 
500X. 


circumstance in an effective process. 

Practically the entire tonnage of steel sheets _ 
from modern continuous mills used for conven- 
tional galvanizing is manufactured by cold- 
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reduction methods. The production of galvan- 
ized sheets of this type involves the following 
sequence of operations: box annealing, temper 
rolling, shearing, pickling, and coating. 

The heating to which a temper-rolled sheet 
is subjected during its passage through the 
coating pot causes it to undergo strain aging. 
As a consequence, the finished galvanized sheet 
is less ductile and is generally harder than the 
original base metal at the point of entry into 
the pot. Average mechanical properties before 
and after galvanizing are listed in table I. 


TABLE | 


Properties of Sheet Steel Before and After Galvanizing. 


Yield Ultimate Elonga- 
Point, Strength,  tion,in | Hardness, 
Psi Psi 2 in., Pet Rb 


Before galvanizing 29,000 49,000 
After galvanizing 33,700 48,600 





In annealing cold-worked material, softening 
and recrystallization of the strained metal takes 
place at a lower temperature than that neces- 
sary for the annealing of material that has been 
hot worked and finished at a high temperature 
Softening accomplished in an annealing opera- 
tion is dependent upon annealing temperature 
and upon the time interval during which the 
material is at annealing temperature; and dif- 
ferent steels are softened to different extents 
by a given treatment. Severely cold-worked 
sheets may soften by annealing at a temperature 
as low as 1000°F if allowed to remain at tem- 
perature for a few hundred hours. Tempera- 
tures around 1200°F have been found to be 
more desirable for industrial use, however, and 
the slow cooling obtained in box annealing aids 
in contributing softness to the finished product 
by prolonging the time in the annealing range. 

Consideration of an annealing cycle suitable 
for continuous operation entailed the determina- 
tion of optimum strip heating temperatures for 
various short-heating periods. The response of 
an 18-gage cold-reduced rimmed steel sheet to 
rapid annealing in a lead bath is shown in fig. 
12. In a holding time of 5 sec at temperature, 
substantially full softening was not attained at 
annealing temperatures under about 1280°F, 
but with a holding time of 20 sec full softening 
was obtained at an annealing temperature 
around 1225°F. With the longer holding time, 
the ultimate softening was greater than that 
obtained with the shorter holding time. 

Studies directed toward the determination of 
optimum temperatures for short-time annealing 
on the pilot line indicated that properties ob- 
tained by annealing at temperatures around 
1300°F (that is, about 100° to 150°F above the 
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softening temperatures) were at least equal t< 
or superior to those obtained by annealing at 
still higher temperatures. 

The marked tendency for hardness increase 
with corresponding loss of ductility, in anneal- 
ing within the range of 1350° to 1600°F, may 
be noted. This tendency was present to some 
extent in practically all of the tests. In a few 
tests, principally those involving extremely 
light gage material, the physical properties 
were, for all practical considerations, identical! 
for all annealing temperatures used. The ten- 
dency for hardness increase, upon heating to 
temperatures above the lower critical and cool- 
ing at the comparatively rapid rates involved, 
has been attributed to a hardening effect com- 
parable to that obtained in quenching in con- 
ventional heat treating operations. The utiliza- 
tion of high temperatures for continuous 
annealing, if required for special reasons (such 
as to minimize differences in directional prop- 
erties) involves the consideration of this 
hardenability effect and the use of such time- 
temperature annealing cycles as may be neces- 
sary to prevent transformation of austenite to 
the harder microstructures. 

In the pilot line studies, it was found that in 
the regular rimmed grades the tensile strength 
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sion time and aluminum concentration. 


and yield point values obtainable by continuous 
annealing are, in general, slightly higher than 
those obtained in box annealing. At the same 
time the ductility was found to be superior to 
that of the cold-reduced, box-annealed, temper- 
rolled and galvanized product or to that of the 
old conventional galvanized hand mill sheets. 
In coating a base material by a dipping 
method, it is necessary that the surface of the 
base be capable of being wetted by the coating 
material. In conventional galvanizing, the 
pickling operation—a muriatic acid wash—and 
a molten chloride flux assist in establishing 
and maintaining the necessary surface condi- 
tions. In the continuous method, these essential 
conditions may be maintained by surrounding 
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he steel base with an atmosphere that prevents 
oxidation. 

That annealing furnace atmospheres could 
materially influence the adherence of coatings 
was recognized at an early stage in the in- 
vestigations. It was found that with satisfac- 
tory annealing temperatures and suitable heat- 
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Aluminum in bath, pct 
FIG. 11—Original chart from reports of re- 
search work conducted by A.S & T.P. Co. in 
1911 showing influence of aluminum in coating 
bath upon adherence of galvanized coating. 
Tightness is based on assumption that maximum 
possible tightness is 12. 





ing periods, certain gaseous reagents could be 
made to function very effectively in this regard, 
even under coating conditions in which a heavy 
intermetallic layer is formed. The growth of 
the alloy layer, from the iron of the base metal 
and the zine of the coating bath, causes the 
plane between the base metal and the coating 
to progress inwardly from the original surface. 
This plane is also a potential plane of cleavage 
when a coated object is mechanically deformed, 
as is shown in fig. 7. Use of a coating bath, in 
which the alloying action can be retarded, 
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FIG. 12—Influence of annealing temperature 
and holding time upon hardness of cold re- 
duced strip annealed in lead pan. 
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minimizes the depth of the potential cleavage 
plane. 

By utilizing a properly prepared high hydro- 
gen atmosphere in the furnace and a precau- 
tionary means to guard against its contamina- 
tion, it has been found possible to use the 
annealing temperature necessary for optimum 
physical properties and yet maintain conditions 
suitable for the development of excellent ad- 
herence. It has been found practicable to con- 
duct the hot-dipping step during the course of 
the cooling operation and thus to eliminate the 
necessity for reheating. 

Coatings produced by the continuous method 
possess a rather 
gled finish. 


highly reflective, well span- 


Spangles are generally somewhat 
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FIG. 13—Sections of conventional (A) and 
continuous galvanized (B}) coatings showing 
relative thicknesses of alloy layers. 500X. 





FIG. 14—Section of conventional galvanized 
coating with impressions made by indenter in 


Tukon Hardness Test. 500X. 


smaller than those of the conventional sheet. 
Another distinctive feature of the new coating 
is the comparative thinness of the zinc-iron 
alloy layer, as indicated in fig. 13. The inter- 
metallic alloy constitutes a substantial portion 
of the conventional coating but only a minor 
portion of the new coating. The extreme hard- 
ness of the zinc-iron alloy as compared with that 
Turn to Page 154 
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Precision Hardening 


High-Speed Tool Steels 


By Norbert K. Koebel 
Director of Research, 
Lindberg Engineering Co., 
Chicago 





FIG. 6—Test bars of various diameters (3 in. long) with 3 in. diam inserts used to determine the effective- 
ness of the atmosphere quench. Small test pieces in foreground were used for change-in-weight tests. 





SUMMARY: Protective atmosphere hardening of high-speed tools in the 
L-farnace is said te yield economical, processing and metallurgical advan- 
tages over conventional heat treating methods. Metallurgical results, 
obtained from the quenching phase, are compared with air, oil, salt and 
lead quench techniques, in this conelading part of a two-part article. As- 
seciated physical property data are also presented. The L-furnace was 
deseribed in part I (QOet. 6, 1949). 
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ROTECTIVE atmosphere quenching, espe- 
Prins in heavy sections, is revolutionary to 
the general practice and metallurgical con- 
cepts of quenching high-speed tool steels. 

Naturally, the question arises: How does the 
protective atmosphere quench compare with oil, 
salt, or lead quenches? To answer this question, 
considerable research work was conducted to com- 
pare the results of protective atmosphere quench- 
ing with oil quenching. The history of many 
atmosphere-quenched, high-speed tools was com- 
pared with the life history of similar tools heat 
treated and quenched by conventional high-speed 
steel methods, since practicability of the protec- 
tive atmosphere quench is based upon results ob- 
tained from tools heat treated in this manner 
from three installations operating in industry 
over a year rather than from conclusions drawn 
from laboratory tests. 

Metallurgical concepts of quenching high-speed 
tool steels by air cooling have been discussed by 
3ancraft and Wight.’ These authors conclude 
that air cooling of anything but very thin sec- 
tions, which will cool rapidly, will permit some 
precipitation of carbides at temperatures above 
about 1300°F. This depletion of carbides from 
solid solution results in (1) lower secondary hard- 
ness after the high draws, (2) lower wear resis- 
tance, and (3) lower hot hardness. Bancraft and 
Wight, therefore, conclude that it is not desirable 
in practice, to air cool anything but fairly thin 
sections. 

The protective atmosphere quench of the L-fur- 
nace should not be thought of in terms of an air 
quench. This furnace was designed to provide a 
quenching rate between the comparatively rapid 
oil, salt, or lead quenches, and the slow air quench, 
in order to eliminate tool cracking, increase tool 
toughness and reduce distortion and dimensional! 
changes, coupled with dry atmosphere quenching 
to produce practical, bright results, eliminating 
washing, cleaning, sandblasting, grinding and 
other costly finishing operations. The L-furnace 
atmosphere quench obtains the speed of the 
quench as follows: 

(1) Cireulating cold protective atmosphere 
(60° to 70°F) over the tools by forced convection 
(the high hydrogen content of the endothermic 
(Hyen) atmosphere has about four times the 
thermal conductivity as compared to air). 

(2) Rapid conduction due to the tray of tools 
resting directly on the water-cooled hearth of the 
quench chamber. 

(3) Radiation from the water-cooled sides and 
top of the quench chamber. 

(4) A more rapid heat transfer because the 
surface remains bright and there is no insulating 
effect from scale, which retards heat transfer as 
in the case of air quenching. 

In order to obtain metallurgical data on quench- 
ing speed, a series of test bars, 3 in. long and 
ranging in diameter from 1 to 2% in., as shown 
in fig. 6, were made up from all types of high- 
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speed tool steels. Analyses of the different types 
of steels used are given in table I. 


In order to eliminate the difficulty of cutting 
the hardened bars and the error from overheating 
and burning in the cutting process, and also to 
eliminate errors due to core defects, segregations, 
etc. and their effects of core hardness readings 
and microstructure when compared to the sur- 
face, a hole, %@ in. diam was drilled through each 
test bar. A %-in. diam insert (machined from 
14-in. diam stock of the same type of steel) was 
then located in the center of each test bar with a 
light, hand-press-fit. After each test, the center 
core reading was easily taken by pressing out the 
insert, cutting the bar in two, and comparing the 
reading on the surface end with the center core 
end. 

To compare surface structure with core struc- 
ture, test specimens were then cut longitudinally 
from the 3%-in. bar. In all cases the surface read- 
ings of the large diameter bar were taken on va- 
rious points of the bar without grinding or clean- 
ing and were compared with the surface end 
reading of the %-in. insert. These surface read- 
ings were found to be the same in all cases, elimi- 
nating any error occurring from the possible 
difference in hardenability of the steel in the 
3g-in. insert and the steel of the large diameter 
bar. 


Results of Hardness Tests 


Results of the hardness tests are summarized 
in table II. It is interesting to note that surface 
hardness of the 18-4-1 atmosphere quenched bars 
is the same as the oil-quenched bars in the 
as-quenched condition and also after the double 
draw treatment. Core hardness readings of the 
atmosphere-quenched bars were always found to 
be lower than the oil-quenched bars. This was 
more noticeable on the 18-4-2 type of steel than 
on any other type of high-speed steel. 

It should be particularly noted that although 
lower core hardness readings were obtained with 
the protective atmosphere quench, the as- 
quenched hardness readings did not drop after 
the double draw, but increased in a majority of 
cases. This indicates that the protective atmos- 
phere quench was fast enough to prevent exces- 
sive precipitation of carbides from solid solution, 
which would result in lower secondary hardness 
after high draws, as in the case of relatively slow 
air quenching. 

Microstructure studies of the core and surface 
of atmosphere-quenched compared with oil- 
quenched samples, further verifies this statement. 
Fig. 7 shows the core structure obtained with an 
atmosphere quench, compared with the core 
structure of an oil-quenched specimen from the 
2%-in. diam test bar. The carbides are actually 
larger in the case of the oil-quenched specimen, 
which is the reverse of what was expected. This 
difference can easily be due, however, to the dif-- 
ference in the sample bar structure before 
hardening. 
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In both cases the microstructures are consid- 
ered good from the point of view of grain size, 
and carbide distribution and size. There is no 
excessive precipitation of carbides at the grain 
boundaries. The surface structures of both at- 
mosphere-quenched and oil-quenched specimens 
are comparable, with the exception that carbide 
size of the oil-quenched specimen is larger than 
the atmosphere quenched specimen. This seems 
to be inherent in the steel. Both samples were 
vxiven identical heat treatments except for the 
quench. The microstructure of the surface of the 
oil-quenched specimen also compares directly with 
the core structure of the same sample. This is 
also the case of the atmosphere-quenched speci- 
mens. The difference in the surface and core 
hardness of the atmosphere-quenched samples 
could not be accounted for in the microstructure. 

These results may raise a question as to 
whether lower core hardness readings are detri- 
mental or beneficial in the practical heat treat- 
ment of high-speed cutting tools. Reports on tools 
heat treated in L-furnace installations in industry 
indicate that tools are much tougher when atmos- 
phere-quenched than with the oil or salt quench 
methods. This can be expected from a slightly 
lower core hardness and also from the fact that 
the tools have less residual stresses (which are 
due to non-uniform rates of transformation 





FIG. 7—Center core structure of a 2!/>-in. 
diam 18-4-! high-speed steel test bar, (A) 
atmosphere quenched, and (B) oil quenched. 
Hardness of (A) is 61 Re and hardness of (B) 
is 65.5 Re. Etched in 2 pct nital for 40 sec. 
500X. 








throughout the mass, caused by faster quench 
methods). 

In oil quenching, the stresses produced are so 
great that one can always count on a section over 
11% in. cracking at a sharp corner. Such a tool 
failure is shown in fig. 8. Salt and lead quenches 
minimize this tendency, but will not by any means 
eliminate it completely. 

Results from L-furnaces, based on field tests, 
have shown that no tools have been cracked in 
hardening, quenching, or tempering. These re- 
sults also indicate that dimensional changes in 
hardening were greatly reduced. This was par- 
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FIG. 8—A typical cracked high-speed tool 
steel part. This frequently occurs when oil 
quenching heavy sections with sharp inside 
corners. 


ticularly noted in running test sample bars (see 
fig. 6) to obtain quenching data. The *,-in. in- 
serts of the oil-quenched bars had to be pressed 
out with a 10-ton press in the sizes over 1 in. 
diam, while the *x,-in. inserts of the atmosphere- 
quenched bars could be pressed out with finger 
pressure. There was also a change in the dimen- 
sions of the oil-quenched bars, but the atmos- 
phere-quenched bars remained the same. 

In summarizing, all indications point to bene- 
ficial rather than detrimental effects from the 
slightly lower core hardness obtained by protec- 
tive atmosphere quenching. Time may prove, 
however, that there may be specific instances 
where the reverse is true. 

The protective atmosphere used in all tests was 
the endothermic type. The exact analysis of the 
atmosphere from the generator and from the fur- 
nace high heat chamber is shown in table III, and 
the effectiveness of the L-furnace in keeping the 
atmosphere under control can be seen by compar- 
ing the two analyses. The gas sample from the 
furnace was taken 1 min after the charging door 
had been closed, after previously having been 
opened for 1 min. 

Fig. 9 summarizes results of the change-in- 
weight method showing the effectiveness of the 
furnace atmosphere from preventing decarburi- 
zation or excessive carburization. The change-in- 
weight method is a very sensitive means for 
detecting decarburization or carburization: A 
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complete discussion and instructions on making 
the test have been previously covered by the 
author. Slowter and Gonser* list —0.00020 to 
.0.00050 gm per sq cm as acceptable limits; how- 
ever, a change in —0.00020 gm per sq cm cannot 
be detected by the microscope or by hardness 
tests. 

It should be borne in mind, when interpreting 
the results of fig. 9 to a practicable basis, that the 
samples used were only *s, in diam by '4 in. long 
required only a 2-min total time in the high heat 
zone for proper hardening. Prolonged soaking at 
the high heat temperature shows the reliability 
of the atmosphere. The amount of carburization 
indicated in fig. 9 for the 15-min sample would 
not occur on a large cross-sectional tool requiring 
such a time because the tool would not be up to 
temperature for the 15-min period. This is shown 
in table II in the heat treatments of the various 
diameter test bars. The time required for the 
2'%%-in. diam bar to reach 2350°F, after being 
preheated up to 1700°F, was only 7 min plus a 
2-min soak; therefore, the 15-min sample change- 
in-weight indicates what would happen if high- 
speed steel were permitted to soak that long at 
the hardening temperature. 

Surface hardness readings of all change-in- 
weight samples indicate full hardness. Fig. 10 
shows the structure at the edge of the 5-min 
sample of 18-4-1 steel. There is no indication of 
carburization or decarburization. The results 
and benefits of such precision hardening have 
been reflected from tools heat treated in the 
L-furnaces, and users report from two to five 
times the tool life on tools that could not be 
ground after hardening as compared with other 
conventional hardening processes. 

After the steel has been hardened bright, there 
still remains the problem of keeping the steel 
bright during the tempering operation. High- 
speed tool steels are tempered from 1000° to 





Weight change, 
gm per sq.cm x 10° 


Hardness, Re 
As quenched Double draw; 2hr 





FIG. 9—Change-in-weight ‘test shows effective- 
ness of the L-furnace in controlling carburizo- 
tion and decarburization of 18-4-1 and 8 pct 
Mo high-speed tool steels in endothermic at- 
mosphere. Test specimens are 7 in. in diam 
by '% in. long. Surface hardness is indicated 
for each test specimen. 
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i00°F, which is within the scaling temperature 
of the steel if tempered in air. Although the scale 
is very light, some means must be provided to 
eliminate it on tools that cannot be ground or 
polished and must remain clean and bright 
throughout the entire hardening and tempering 
process. This problem has been solved by pro- 
viding retorts to fit into any of the standard 
Cyclone air tempering furnaces. The same pro- 
tective atmosphere used for hardening is also 
used in the retort for bright tempering. 





FIG. 10—Structure at top edge of the 5 min 
test specimen of 18-4-1 steel referred to in fig. 
9. No carburization or decarburization de- 
tectable. Note normal size of carbides up to 
very edge of steel. Etched in 2 pct nital for 
| min; surface hardness 66 Re. 500X. 


Fig. 11 shows a standard toolroom box Cyclone 
with a retort being inserted into the furnace. 
When tools are to be bright tempered, they are 
loaded into the retort and the retort cover is 
bolted closed. The protective atmosphere is then 
introduced, and after the retort has been purged 
of all traces of air, the furnace door is swung 
aside and the retort is inserted. At the end of the 
tempering cycle, the retort is removed from the 
furnace, but the protective atmosphere is allowed 
to flow until the tools are below 350°F. When 
production is heavy, two retorts are used for each 
furnace; one retort is heated while the other is 
cooling. 

Fig. 12 shows a retort being lowered into a 
standard pit type Cyclone furnace. When a large 
retort is used for heavy production, a recirculat- 
ing fan is built into the retort to recirculate the 
protective atmosphere through the charge of 
work to provide uniformity and fast heating and 
cooling. Thermocouples are always provided in 
the retort to give the true temperature of the 
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C, Pct 
Si, Pct 
Mn, Pct 
W, Pet 
Cr, Pct 
V, Pet 
Co, Pct 
Mo, Pct 


Test 
Bar 


In. 


Diam, 


TABLE | 


Analyses of High-Speed Steel Test Bars 
Used in Obtaining Quenching Speed 
Data 


Types of High-Speed Steel 


Constituents | 


18-4-1 18-4-2 | 18-4-1+Co.| Mo 

| | | 
| 0.70 0.85 0.71 0.83 
0.30 0.35 0.32 0.30 
0.20° | 0.25 0.20 0.25 
18.00 | 18.00 | 18.25 6.35 
| 4.00 | 4.0 | 4.25 | 4.20 
| 1.00 | 2.0 | 1.08 «| (1.90 

} | 4.75 } 
0.65 | 5.0 

TABLE Il 


Heat Treatment 


Type of Steel er 
a Time, Min 
18-4-1 1400 to 1700 25 
18-4-1 1400 to 1700 25 
18-4-2 1400 to 1700 25 
| 18-4-1+ 5% Co 1400 to 1700 25 
Mo-5% 1400 to 1600 40 
18-4-1 1400 to 1700 35 
18-4-1 1400 to as 35 
18-4-2 1400 to 1700 35 
18-4-1+ 5% Co 1400 to 1700 35 
Mo-5% 1400 to 1600 50 
18-4-1 1490 to 1700 45 
| 18-4-1 1400 to 1700 45 
18-4-2 1400 to 1700 45 
18-4-1-+- 5% Co 1400 to 1700 45 
Mo-5% 1400 to 1600 60 
18-4-1 1400 to 1700 55 
18-4-1 1400 to 1700 55 
18-4-2 1400 to 1700 55 
18-4-1+ 5% Co 1400 to 1700 55 
Mo-5% 1400 to 1700 80 


High Heat 
F 

2350 4+ 
2350 4+ 
2350 4+ 
2375 4+ 
2250 6+ 
2350 5+ 
2350 5+ 
2350 5+ 
2375 5+ 
2250 8+ 
2350 6+ 
2350 6+ 
2350 6+ 
2375 6 

2250 10+ 
2350 7+ 
2350 7+ 
2350 7+ 
2375 7+ 
2250 12+ 


Time, Min | 


TABLE II] Composition of Atmosphere Used in all 


Tests and Effectiveness of Furnace De- 
sign to Keep Atmosphere Under Control. 
Sample Taken from Furnace | Min After 
Closing Charging Door 


Endothermic (Hyen) Atmosphere Used In Tests 


From Generator, Pct | From Furnace, Pct 


| 
Constituents | by Volume, Dry Basis | by Volume, Dry Basis 
Siena | 

| | 
co: | 0.0 0.0 
O» | 0.0 0.0 
co | 20.0 20.4 
H: | 40.5 41.4 
CH, 1. 0.6 
Ny balance balance 
H:0 


| 2\-Hr 2\4-Hr 
Reading As Draw at Draw at 
Quench at | Quenched 1050°F | 1025°F 
| gurface 65.0 66.0 66.0 
oil 
center 65.0 65.0 66.0 
| surface 65.0 66.0 66.0 
atm. | 
center 63.0 62.5 | 62.0 
surface 65.0 65.0 65.0 
atm. 
center 59.0 60.0 60.0 
surface 62.0 66.5 66.5 
atm. 
center 56.5 | 61.5 62.0 
surtace 4.5 | 65.0 | 65.5 
atm. - 
| center | 600 {| 60.5 | 60.0 
| surtace 65.0 | 67.0 | 66.5 
oil 
center | 65.0 65.0 66.0 
surface | 66.0 66.5 66.0 
atm. | - | . 
| center | 63.5 63.0 63.0 
surface 65.5 66.0 66.5 
atm. } . 
| center | 60.0 | 61.0 | 62.0 
| surface | 62.0 | 66.0 67.0 
atm. | Sail 
| center | 87.0 | 62.5 63.0 
surface | 64.5 65.5 65.5 
atm. | . | 
| center 61.5 | 61.0 | 60.5 
surface 65.0 66.0 68.5 
oil | 
center 64.5 | 66.0 66.0 
surface 65.0 66.0 66.5 
atm. } 
center 63.5 63.5 | 63.0 
surface 64.5 65.0 65.5 
atm. | | aici 
center 60.0 60.0 60.0 
surface 64.0 67.5 66.5 
atm. | - 
center 59.0 | 64.0 64.5 
surface 65.0 66.0 65.5 
atm. 
center 61.5 60.0 60.5 
surface 65.5 66.5 66.0 
oil = 
center 65.0 65.0 65.5 
surface 65.0 66.0 65.5 
atm. _—— 
center 63.0 62.0 61.0 
surface 65.5 64.0 65.0 
atm. 
center 61.0 61.0 60.0 
surface 64.0 66.0 66.5 
atm. 
center 63.0 63.6 64.0 
surface 64.5 65.5 65.0 
atm. 
center 63.0 62.5 62.0 


| 0.198 (Dew Point 6° F) | 0.216 (Dew Point 8° F) 


Summary of Test Results Showing Effectiveness of Atmosphere Quench on 
Various Diameter Test Bars of Different Types of High-Speed Tool Steels 





Hardness, Rockwell C 
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charge. Cooling pits are also provided to cool the 
heavy charge rapidly. Cold air is blown around 
the outside of the retorts in the pits to extract 
the heat. Recirculation of the cold protective at- 
mosphere in the retort reduces the temperature 
of the work uniformly. 

Atmosphere retorts are frequently used for 
purposes other than bright tempering; for ex- 
ample, nitriding of high-speed steels can be car- 
ried out by using anhydrous ammonia as the 
atmosphere. This atmosphere will also keep the 
tools bright. Bright tempering and nitriding can 
simultaneously be carried out on tools where such 
a treatment is beneficial. In some cases, it is de- 
sirable to produce a jet black finish, which can be 
produced in the same retort by using steam as the 
atmosphere. Steam imparts a gray, hard, tight, 
impervious oxide coating which turns jet black 
when dipped into oil. This type of finish is used 
for appearance, rust resistance, and better cut- 
ting qualities. On some types of tools, the etched 
oxide coating produced by steam retains the lubri- 
cant and provides increased tool] life. 

Thus, a retort has many uses in a tempering 
furnace, from producing bright finishes to black 
finishes to surface hardening. When production 
warrants it, batch type retorts can be replaced 
with continuous, straight line, mesh belt con- 
veyer, roller hearth conveyer, or pusher type 
furnaces. 

It can therefore be stated, in summary, that 
production testing of three installations has 
proved that this process offers the following 
advantages: 





FIG. 11 — Method of adapting retort to a 
standard Lindberg toolroom box Cyclone fur- 
nace to achieve bright tempering. 
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FIG. 12 — Method of adapting retort to a 
standard Lindberg production type vertical fur- 
nace to achieve bright tempering. 


(1) Greater tool life, because cutting edges are 
free from decarburization. 

(2) Complete elimination of tools cracking in 
the hardening and tempering process. 

(3) Bright hardening eliminates the necessity 
for removing scale by sandblasting or grinding. 

(4) Decarburization-free and carburization- 
free hardening eliminates grinding operation. 

(5) Atmosphere quench eliminates drastic 
dimensional change and, therefore, most tools can 
be ground to size before hardening. 

(6) More pounds of steel treated per kilowatt 
because heat losses due to radiation and atmos- 
phere are greatly reduced with preheat and high 
heat combined into one unit. 

(7) Eliminates the necessity of 
quench oil from the work. 

(8) Eliminates oi] quench tank and oil cooling 
systems. 

(9) Combined unit saves floor space. 

(10) Uses only one-half the protective atmos- 
phere required by separated preheat and high 
heat. 

(11) More comfortable to operate because op- 
erator is not subjected to radiation from high 
heat furnace. 

(12) Combined unit permits additional] hard- 
ening operations, bright annealing operations and 
bright brazing operations which cannot be ob- 
tained from separate preheat and high heat 
furnaces. 


washing 





*W. A. Bancraft and W. W. Wight, “The Practical 
Heat Treatment of High-Speed Steel Cutting Tools,” 
Metal Progress, April 1948, p. 548. 

*N. K. Koebel, “Methods for Determining the Degree 
of Carburization or Decarburization and Evaluating 
Controlled Atmospheres,” Controlled Atmospheres, 
ASM, Cleveland, p. 128. 

°D. K. Bullens, “Steel and Its Heat Treatment,” Vol. 
II, p. 128, John Wiley and Sons, New York. 
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Ceramic Engineer, 
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Philadelphia 


SUMMARY: Following an appraisal of the relative merits of various types 


ef refractories in blast farnace practice in the first part of this article 


(Oct. 6, 1949), the authors turn to other steelmaking operations in this 


econclading part. Developments in refractories for openhearth furnaces 


and mixers, soaking pits and forging furnaces are discussed, and econ- 


omies relating to the all-basic furnace are presented. Also included is a 


listing of basie-end openhearth installations in this country and Canada. 


PENHEARTH furnaces present unusually 
() complex problems in the determination of 

the most economical refractories. 
Production rate, fuel cost, refractory life, labor 
costs, extent of hot repairs, etc., all are interre- 
lated and yet can be varied independently in some 
measure by operating and refractories practices. 
Because of this, there can be no standardized re- 
fractories practice which will be recognized every- 


use of 


where as most economical. 
General trends in refractories practices for 
openhearth furnaces do exist and can be studied 
with regard to economy. Certain new procedures 
which represent wide departures from previous 
practices also can be compared and evaluated. 
The most pronounced general trend is the in- 
creasing use of basic brick, replacing silica brick, 
furnaces. This trend started 


in basic 


process 
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about the turn of the century when burned mag- 
nesite brick were first used in unexposed posi- 
tions in hearth constructions of furnaces. The 
use of steel tubes packed with magnesite and the 
improvement of burned chrome _ refractories 
brought about the first usage of basic materials 
in exposed positions in the furnace prior to 1920. 
The development of chemically-bonded magnesite- 
chrome refractories during the 1920’s marked 
the beginning of a tremendous expansion in the 
application of basic refractories to front walls, 
back walls, monkey walls, end-wall panels, bridge 
walls and burner dog houses. Further improve- 
ments in basic refractories, particularly in steel- 
plated magnesite-chrome brick, have enlarged 
such usage still further, until at present, employ- 
ment of these brick in the above mentioned loca- 
tions is almost universal, and basic brick are 
replacing silica brick throughout furnace end 
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structures in many plants and are being tested 
in main roofs. 

Generally speaking, almost every move toward 
the use of more basic refractories has resulted in 
economic savings by virtue of increased refrac- 
tories life and decreased repairs, even though 
the first cost of basic brick is about four times 
that of silica. Frequently, the basic brick has not 
been adopted as a measure of economy, but has 
been inaugurated to decrease hot repairs, increase 
furnace life, or some other similar improvement 
in which cost was not a direct factor. When re- 
liable cost data had been accumulated, however, 
it was found in most cases that the overall prac- 
tice was more economical with basic refractories 
than with silica refractories. 

A wide variety of basic refractories are offered 
for openhearth furnaces. Bricks which range 
from pure magnesite to straight chrome ore, with 
various intermediate compositions, are manufac- 
tured. Various of the compositions are supplied 
in the burned or unburned (chemically-bonded ) 
conditions and many chemically-bonded brick are 
sheathed in steel plates. 

Election of brick to be used is predicated on 
cost and particular advantages of each type of 
brick. Prices of basic brick vary with composi- 
tion and type of manufacture; in general, the 
sales price increases as magnesite content in- 
creases. Also, fired bricks sell at higher prices 
than chemically-bonded bricks of equivalent com- 
position. These facts tend to promote the use 
of chemically-bonded chrome-magnesite brick. 

Best service life is obtained from the use of 


steel-plated magnesite-chrome refractories in vir- 
tually all exposed positions in openhearth fur- 
naces. In frontwall piers, particularly those of 
the archless type, backwalls, monkey walls, bridge 
walls, burner dog houses, and throughout the 
furnace end-structures, steel-plated brick yield 
exceptional service. It is interesting to note that 
desired results are best obtained from brick 
formed with the steel sheath as an integral part. 
Such brick are plated on four sides and provide 
metal-to-metal contact with adjacent bricks. This 
condition not only enhances interreaction between 
adjacent brick to form almost monolithic and 
mechanically stable structures but also promotes 
reaction between the brick material and the oxide 
product of the plate. This reaction is thought to 
be essential to the long service life of such brick. 
Fig. 1 shows a battery of large hydraulic presses 
used in a modern brick plant to produce such 
steel-plated magnesite-chrome brick. 

Steel-plated magnesite-chrome brick are not 
used universally in openhearth furnaces because 
the longest service life obtainable is not always 
the most economical. If one part of a furnace wears 
out sufficiently to necessitate repairs and other 
parts of the furnace are not in adequate condition 
to endure another similar campaign, all must be 
rebuilt. Occasionally, under such circumstances, 
use of less expensive refractories, which under 
less severe operating conditions of some locations 
will run the campaign length of the weakest fur- 
nace part, is more economic. Chrome-magnesite 
brick find wide application in openhearth fur- 
naces in such applications. They yield very good 
service in all locations where steel-plated mag- 
nesite chrome brick excel and their use is largely 
dictated by individual furnace characteristics. 

As stated before, straight magnesite and 





FIG. 2—Interior view of partially-constructed new type basic roof. Steelklad 
encasement of brick and resilient loading maintain desired pressure on the indi- 
vidual bricks. 
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straight chrome brick are used largely in unex- 
posed positions, such as the furnace bottom. Both 
must also compete with chrome-magnesite brick. 
The choice among these brick is determined by 
local preference, the magnesite brick having 
greater chemical resistance, while the chrome 
brick have greater volume stability and are not 
subject to hydration during shutdowns. Normally 
the least expensive of these brick is the most 
economical, since all yield satisfactory service. 

Silica refractories for openhearth furnaces 
have also been further developed during the last 
decade. Improvement of the refractoriness of 
silica brick has been achieved by a more careful 
selection of raw materials so that impurities, par- 
ticularly alumina, alkalies and titania, are kept to 
a minimum. This has brought about sales price 
increases for the improved brick. The economy 
of the use of such premium price silica brick is 
still being studied. Some plants have found the 
more expensive brick offer no particular benefits 
and merely increase refractories costs, while 
others have found them beneficial and advantage- 
ous. Most plants using the special silica brick 
regularly, confine these special brick to relatively 
small panels in silica main roofs at locations 
where most severe wear usually occurs. 

Improved silica mortar is also being manufac- 
tured. This material is chiefly intended for use in 
openhearth silica roofs and front walls. Use of 
such silica mortar has been found definitely bene- 
ficial and economical in all places in silica roofs 
and front walls where mortar is required, despite 
the fact that high purity mortar sells at a con- 
siderably increased price over regular silica mor- 
tars. With the improved mortar, washing out of 
mortar joints, with attendant erosion of adjacent 
brick, is virtually eliminated. 

Two new refractories constructions, which rep- 
resent wide departures from previous techniques, 
are completely basic ends and the all basic fur- 
nace. Both incorporate large amounts of sus- 
pended construction which is relatively novel in 
openhearth furnaces. Because of this they can- 
not be considered mere substitution of basic re- 
fractories for silica, but must be evaluated sepa- 
rately as distinct practices. 

Completely basic ends include use of basic re- 
fractories throughout the end structures from the 
port roof at least down to the fantail level and in 
some cases all the way to the slag pocket floor. 
Suspension is used for the port roof and all of the 
wall sections below floor level and above fantail 
level. Thus, the arch beneath the burner is no 
longer needed for support of the chill wall, the 
wall being suspended, and the arch is raised to 
floor level or above and in some cases where ar- 
tillery type burners are used, is eliminated com- 
pletely. Walls are made thinner and are of the 
simplest masonry construction. Fewer brick are 
required, a basic end using only about 60 pct as 
many equivalents of brick as a conventional silica 
end. However, some additional steel work is re- 
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FIG. 3—New basic brick in openhearth end 
wall tie plate between every fifth course of 
brick. Mechanical suspension is located at floor 
level. 


quired in the furnace superstructure to support 
and suspend the basic walls. 

The initial cost of installing completely basic 
ends on most furnaces is approximately $50,000 
over and above the cost of a normal complete 
rebuild. This cost is justified in decreased re- 
fractories material costs, decreased labor costs 
for tearing down, cleaning out and rebuilding, 
and the intangible advantage of increased pro- 
duction which results from decreased downtime. 
Under present conditions about 2 to 3 years are 
required for the accumulated saving from the use 
of basic ends to equal the initial cost. 

Individual advantages of basic ends are inter- 
related and difficult to separate. Probably the 
most important advantages is the decidedly de- 
creased labor costs resulting from the smaller 
number of manhours required to lay the fewer 
bricks, the long life of the refractories and the 
small extent of repairs required. Bricklaying is 
also speeded because the structure, being simple, 
requires little brick cutting. In addition, removal 
of slag from basic ends is much faster and entails 
less labor because the slag is virtually granular 
and is readily removed by mechanical equipment. 
This slag consists largely of iron oxides and is 
valuable as a blast furnace or openhearth charge 
material. 

Some of these same advantages—fewer brick 
required, long life and few repairs—also yield 
the lower refractories material costs of basic ends 
despite the basic brick costing about four times 
as much per brick as silica refractories. 

The intangible advantage of increased produc- 
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tion by virtue of decreased downtime amounts to 
about 5 pct in times of peak production. 


The economy of completely basic ends has been 
proved and demonstrated in many plants. Per- 
haps the best proof of this is the fact that at 
least six openhearth plants are converting all of 
their openhearths to basic ends and almost 40 
such furnaces are being operated now. Table | 
shows a list of basic end installations made or 
ordered to date. Many additional installations are 
contemplated. 

The all basic furnace consists of a basic main 
roof added to a furnace equipped with basic ends. 
Two such furnaces are operating in the United 
States and Canada. The basic main roof is fully 
suspended. Best results have been obtained with 
specially-grain-sized, chemically-bonded chrome- 
magnesite brick steel plated with the plates an 
integral part of the brick. 

Advantages of the all basic furnace are (1) a 
materially increased furnace production rate, (2) 
long furnace campaigns, and (3) the possibility 
of lowered operating costs. The increase in fur- 
nace production rate has been about 15 pct be- 
cause of both faster melting rate and decreased 
downtime. Length of furnace campaign has been 
almost 500 heats in several instances. Cost data 
have shown higher costs on all basic furnaces 
than on conventional silica furnaces largely be- 
cause of higher fuel costs and roof refractories 
material costs. With further improvements in 
furnace combustion, brick and design of roofs, 
both of these costs should be decreased to such 
a point that the costs of the all basic furnace will 
be equal to or lower than those of silica furnaces. 

The overall economy of all basic furnaces is 
very difficult to evaluate at present. The produc- 
tion advantage such furnaces offer suggests the 
possibility of decreasing the number of furnaces 
required for a given production. Resulting sav- 
ings in capital expenditures are particularly diffi- 
cult to evaluate. The value of the extra produc- 
tion from converted furnaces is also intangible 
at the moment. Undoubtedly, with relatively 
small improvements in rafractories and combus- 
tion, the use of the all-basic furnace will be an 
advantageous and economical openhearth pro- 
cedure. 

Open Hearth Mixer Linings 


The choice of lining material that offers the 
greatest economy for openhearth mixers depends 
largely upon mixer operation. Mixers operated 
at relatively high temperatures, over 2300°F, re- 
quire for optimum economy, refractories different 
from those needed for operations at temperatures 
under 2150°F. 

Refractories in openhearth mixers are worn by 
slag floating on top of the metal and by mechan- 
ical action. The effect of mechanical action, that 
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is, washing action by streams or currents in the 
metal, can be corrected only by changing mixer 
design. Slag action can be minimized by operat- 
ing at relatively low temperatures, but such op- 
eration is not always possible. 

For mixers operating at high temperatures, 
chemically-bonded, magnesite-chrome brick usu- 
ally offers the most economic service. Occasion- 
ally such brick are set in a band around the slag 
line of the mixer. Such bands give excellent 
results. Sillimanite brick have also been used 
successfully in this way, but because of their 
relatively high price are not thought to be as 
economical in most cases. 

For mixers where lower temperature conditions 
prevail, high heat duty fire-clay brick have ren- 
dered good service at low costs. The best clay 
brick for this application have been hard-fired, 
dense, low porosity brick which resist slagging 
action strongly. The hard-fired blast furnace 
brick described earlier in this paper would be 
particularly suited to this application, but no 


TABLE | 
Basic-End Open Hearth Installations 


Furnace Date 
No. Installed 


Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. Jan. 1943 


Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. April 1944 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio Oct. 1944 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. Feb. 1945 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio Dec. 1945 


Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Stee! Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. 
Armco Steei Corp., Middletown, Ohio 


Carnegie-illinois Steel Corp., South Works, 

Chica June 1947 
Armco Stee! Corp., Middletown, Ohic | July 1947 
Carnegie-iilinois Steel Corp., Homestead) | 

Works, Munhall, Pa. July 1947 
Armco Steel Corp., Ashiand, Ky. | Aug. 1947 
Laclede Steel Co., Alton, Ill. | Aug. 1947 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Brier Hill | 

Works, Youngstown Aug. 1947 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. | Oct. 1947 
Sheffield Stee! Corp., Houston 


icago 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Houston 
Granite City Stee! Co., Granite City, III. 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa. | 
Carnegie-iliinois Stee! Corp., Gary 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Otis Works, 


aaa Steel Corp., South Works, | 
| 
| 


Cleveland 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Houston 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Houston 
Inland Steel Co., indiana Harbor, ind. 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Houston 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Houston 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Sheffield Stee! Corp., Houston 


Laclede Steel Co., Alton, III. 

A. S. & W. Coe., Duluth 

A.S & W.Co., Duluth 

Republic Steel Corp., Buffalo 

Armco Steel Corp., Ashiand, Ky. 

Carnegie-illinois Steel Corp., Edgar 
Thomson, Bessemer, Pa. 

Armco Steel Corp., Ashland, Ky. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Wheeling Steel Co., Steubenville, Ohio 

Wisconsin Stee! Co., South Chicago 

Central iron & Stee! Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, tI. 

Laclede Steel Co., Alton, Ill. 

Laclede Steel Co., Alton, Ill. 

She‘field Steel Corp., Houston 

Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 

Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. 


ww 
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May 
May 1949 


July 1949 
Aug. 1949 
Sept. 1949 
Sept. 1949 
Sept. 1949 
Scheduled 1949 
Scheduled 1949 
| Scheduled 1949 
Scheduled 1949 
Scheduled 1949 
Scheduled 1949 
Scheduled 1949 
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* One end only, later dismantied. 
** All basie furnace. 
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FIG. 4—New basic brick front wall in an openhearth furnace. 


one has used such brick in this application as yet. 

Another refractories practice worthy of com- 
ment is the use of sillimanite mortar in laying 
up mixer linings. The joints in mixer linings 
are usually the locations attacked first and hard- 
est. Sillimanite mortar, used in the joints and 
brushed over the entire interior surface of fire- 
clay linings, tends to inhibit slag attack and 
vield lower refractories costs. 

Refractories problems in mixer ladles are al- 
most identical with those in openhearth mixers. 
Fireclay brick of various qualities have been used, 
their properties necessarily including high den- 
sity and low porosity. Natural siliceous stone has 
also been used in some places. It could be ex- 
pected that improvement in refractory life and 
lowered refractories costs would result from the 
use of high fired brick, developed for blast furnace 
linings, laid in sillimanite mortar. 


Basic Brick in Soaking Pits 


The common practice has been to use basic 
brick in the lower wall sections above and below 
the slag line in soaking pit walls. Various basic 
refractories have been used. Recently, steel-plated, 
chemically bonded magnesite-chrome brick in this 
application have given superior service and have 
lowered costs. Such brick have also been found 
particularly suited to the walls of the burner 
port openings in center fired pits. Covering the 
outside of the burner port with a layer of plastic 
chrome ore has shown beneficial results. The 
steel-plated magnesite-chrome brick have also 
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rendered exceptional service in the curbing form- 
ing the lip of the soaking pit walls. 

Steel-plated magnesite-chrome brick succeed 
in these applications because the high magnesite 
content brick is chemically resistant to the flux- 
ing action of the iron oxide scale with which it 
comes in contact; these brick bond together due to 
reaction between the brick and the oxidized plate 
to form an almost monolithic, strong, mechan- 
ically stable wall, and giving high resistance to 
spalling action. 

Another relatively new practice is the use of 
chemically-bonded chrome-magnesite brick in the 
bottoms of forging furnaces. Chrome-magnesite 
construction has been found decidedly economical, 
particularly in slot type furnaces where high tem- 
peratures and severe operating conditions exist. 
Chemically-bonded chrome-magnesite brick have 
low thermal conductivity, are little affected by 
slags or scale and offer excellent spalling resist- 
ance. These factors adapt them almost ideally 
to this application, and they yield low refractories 
cost. 

In summary, then, refractories costs can be 
lowered generally by studying carefully all the 
factors involved and by selecting properly the 
refractory material to be used. New develop- 
ments in refractory materials and in applying re- 
fractories also offer possible savings through in- 
creased refractory life and decreased labor costs. 
In all of these considerations, however, the par- 
ticular problems of individual cases must be 
studied in all their aspects for optimum results. 
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onsumers Start a Run on the Steel Bank 


Warehouses trying to take up the shock . . . Their business is 


hectic .. . Some have already closed . . . Others will follow 


as stocks are depleted—s, p. |. BROWN 


Chicago—On Oct. 1 steel con- 
sumers started a run on the bank. 
Varehouses are trying to take up 
he shock of the strike and busi- 
mess is hectic. Some customers 
mwere buying heavily the week be- 
fore the strike, but starting Oct. 1 
Ba lot of customers went after all 

sthe steel they could get. 

By Monday Chicago warehouses 
Hwere out of many sizes although 
some of them only had 60 to 70 
pet of all sizes they list in their 
stock lists prior to the mill shut- 
idown. Larger warehouses are re- 
istricting sales to old customers 
sand trying to stick to regular ton- 
fnage lots, but customers are press- 
fing for mill quantities. The in- 
pcreased demand has already been 
preflected in free market 
p Brokers and opportunists acted 
Scuickly and cold-rolled sheets in 
§ Chicago on Monday had already 
: reached a 1¢ premium asking price 
B per pound. 


prices. 


; Galvanized Sheets Tightest 
Flat-rolled stock, particularly 
f galvanized sheets, is the shortest 
item. Most warehouses report that 
§ if the present pressure continues 
= they will be out of these stocks in 
= from 2 to 3 weeks. Other items 


§ 
: may last 4 weeks. Hot-rolled bars 
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aren’t too bad but cold-finished 
bars picked up plenty. A few 
warehouses have been surprised 
by the pickup in stainless demand 
and even brass. 

The pressure got so tough on 
one large warehouse that they 
called in all their salesmen to 
help man the telephones. This 
company reported conditions were 
worse than the 1946-47 shortage 
days. Evidently the majority of 
warehouse accounts had not or- 
dered ahead as a strike hedge. 
Also obvious is that approximately 
one half of them didn’t expect a 

Turn to Page 100 


K-F Granted RFC Loan 


Washington—A loan amounting 
to $34.4 million to Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. has been granted by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. which 
said the money is to be used to 
complete the firm’s line of cars. 

This is the first loan by RFC to 
the car-making end of the Kaiser 
enterprises. Speculation was strong, 
however, that the oft rumored low- 
price K-F car is out of the plan- 
ning stage and that the loan might 
be used for tooling up for produc- 
tion some time next year. 











































Everybody Loses 


New York — Everyone loses 
during a strike, and this one is 
no exception. Every week that 
the strike lasts the steelworkers 
lose $30 million in wages. Since 
wages aren’t a part of the con- 
troversy, no part of this loss 
will be recouped when the strike 
is settled. These wages are lost 
forever. 

The companies lose 1.4 mil- 
lion tons of steel production 
every week the strike lasts. How- 
ever, some of this loss can be 
made up after the strike is 
settled. 

But these figures cover only 
basic steel firms. As each addi- 
tional manufacturing plant’s 
operations are curtailed or 
halted by lack of steel both 
wage losses and _ production 
losses are increased. 





New Construction Rises 

Washington—New construction 
for September was estimated by 
the Commerce Dept. at about $1.9 
billion, bringing the total for the 
three quarters to $14 billion. This 
figure is 1 pct more than last year. 

Private construction declined 
$625 million for the 9-month pe- 
riod, but an increase of $800 mil- 
lion in public works more than 
made up the difference. 

Industrial building continues 
off from last year, about 27 pct, 
while commercial building has de- 
clined about 15 pct. On the other 
hand, public utilities work is up 
10 pet over 1948—and accounts 
for nearly a third of all privately 
financed construction. 
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Run on the Steel Bank 


Continued from Page 99 


strike. The third conclusion that 
can be reached is that they now 
expect a long tie-up. 

Mills shipped heavy tonnages 
the last few days. Billings on these 
cars are behind and many cars 
were received last week without 
any papers. One car reached a 
large Chicago warehouse without 
identification as to any shipper. 
Such shipments are being un- 
loaded with the hope that the 
proper billings will soon come in 
so that proper identification and 
payment can be made. 


Inventories Are Unbalanced 

As the warehouses run out of 
supplies, industrial activity here 
will slow down. Although good in- 
ventories are on hand in some 
items, the general inventory pic- 
ture is unbalanced. Unless that 
deficiency can be rectified, fabri- 
cators and producers of many 
metal items will be forced to close 
within 3 to 4 weeks. The few steel 
mills now producing are not ca- 
pable of stalling off the steel 
famine, except in a few isolated 
areas. 

In this area the U. S. Steel Sup- 
ply Co.’s warehouse is closed. Out 
of 14 units U. S. Steel Supply has 
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five warehouses closed nationally 
and they are Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Newark, St. Paul and Chicago. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son’s Boston plant 
was down with Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati operations 
in question. Central Steel & Wire 
had all units in action but their 
Detroit warehouse, they reported, 
might go down momentarily. All 
of A. M. Castle & Co.’s units were 
working early in the week and 
J & L’s warehouse will continue to 
operate here. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 99 


Ordered to Stop Trade Curbs 


Washington—Holding that it 
had been in violation of the anti- 
trust act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission recently ordered the C. 
Lee Cook Mfg. Co., of Louisville, 
to discontinue the use of exclusive 
dealing contracts, granting of con- 
ditional discounts, and agreements 
or understandings as to retail 
pricing. 


Washer Sales Increase 


New York— Factory sales of 
standard-size household washers in 
August totaled 323,789 units. This 
represents an increase of 61 pct 
over July and was within 10.6 pct 
of 362,169 sold in August 1948, 
the industry’s all-time high year. 


CANADIAN ACTIVITY: Canadian expansion has resulted in manufacturing work for 
many plants. Some of this work is shown in Dominion Bridge's new general assembly 
shop. Work currently in progress through the shop is largely for Ontario Hydro's 
multi-million dollar power developments and includes control gates, bedded parts, 
scroll case and penstock sections. 








Meehanite Tells Foundric 
Nodular Graphite Iron Is Ready 


New York — The Mechanjy, 
Metal Corp., New Rochelle, N. y. 
has notified all foundries whiq 
produce Meehanite castings un, 
contract with them that they hay 
established production technique. 
and procedures which wil! ena)\ 
them immediately to undertak 
the production of a nodular grap). 
ite Meehanite metal on a comme. 
cial scale. 

The company said that for man 
years Meehanite foundries ha 
been manufacturing a variety o/ 
materials whose properties wer 
dependent upon close and accy. 
rate control of both the graphite 
and base structure, and such cop. 
trols are essential fundamenta\ 
in the production of Meehanit 
castings. Research on the form 
quantity and method of distribv- 
tion of graphite has in fact been 
constant, including studies of va 
rious alloys and treatments, which 
result in nodular graphite forma- 
tion. 


Research Began In 1926 

“As a matter of fact such re 
search dates back as far as 1925 
when O. Smalley, now President 
of Meehanite, presented a paper 
before the American Foundry- 
man’s Assn. describing the use of 
magnesium-silicon additions 
affect undercooling of cast iron 
followed by graphitizing treat: 
ments with ferrosilicon. 

As a result of recent work 
Meehanite metallurgists have de- 
veloped a new and unique process 
of making nodular castings, in- 
cluding a special device and means 
of treatment that assures accurate 
control of the physical properties.’ 


Submits Arms Standards 


Washington—A list of tentative 
recommendations, aimed at stand- 
ardizing and reducing the regular 
types of weapons, ammunition, 
and major items of equipment for 
the Army has been submitted to 
Army Secretary Gordon Gray. 
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Aluminum Demand Rises; 
Production Facilities Added 


increased demand for aluminum prod- 
ucts keeps reduction plants busy. 


New York—There has been an 
important improvement in the de- 
mand for aluminum products since 
the low levels of the summer. 
Reynolds Metals Co. reopened two 
of the four potlines at Jones Mills, 
Ark., last week, only a few weeks 
after the ending of the strike at 
this plant and at the Hurricane 
Creek, Ark., alumina plant. 

The two potlines will add a 
total of 6 million lb a month to 
national aluminum ingot produc- 
tion. When the Hurricane Creek 
plant was reopened at the end of 
the strike, company officials indi- 
cated that the Jones Mills plant 
would not be reopened for some 
time, due largely to the state of 
the aluminum market. 


Opens Redaction Plant 

The reopening of the Jones 
Mills reduction plant was an- 
nounced in Arkansas by J. Louis 
Reynolds, vice-president of oper- 
ations. The development followed 
closely after the announcement by 
Henry J. Kaiser that sales of alu- 
minum in September by Perma- 
nente Metals Corp. had been 60 
pet greater than the average for 
the previous 3 months. 

Although it is still too early to 
see the immediate effect of the 
steel strike on aluminum demand, 
aluminum industry officials expect 
to find some consumers turning to 
aluminum to replace scarce steel 
products. This development de- 
pends somewhat on the length of 
the steel strike because any wide- 
spread closing down of appliance 
makers would react very quickly 
on aluminum order volume. 

The basis for the Reynolds 
Metals Co. settlement with the 
United Steelworkers of America 
was a 7¢ per hr increase covering 
wage increase and fringe benefits. 
The union asked for total benefits 
of 12%¢ an hr. The company’s 
original offer was 4¢ an hr. The 
USW covers both of the Reynolds 
Arkansas plants and the Trout- 
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AMERICAN AID: A mixed group of Greek government and Economic Cooperation 
Administration officials visit the workshop of YEKA, the transport agency of the 
Greek government. Lycourgos Rigos, an English-speaking machine shop foreman in the 
workshop of YEKA, explains the operation of an American crankshaft grinding lathe. 


dale, Ore., reduction plant. Their 
other plants are covered with AFL 
unions with which contracts have 
already been renegotiated. 


Central Iron Signs On 


A Non-Contributory Basis 


New York—Central Iron & Steel, 
Harrisburg, Pa., last week signed 
a contract with the United Steel- 
workers of America which will per- 
mit the company to continue opera- 
tions. The company granted 4¢ an 
hr for insurance and 6¢ an hr for 
pensions, the funds to be held in 
until the plan is finally 
worked out. They have until Mar. 1, 
1950, to work out the plan in its final 
form. The contract runs to May, 
1951. 

The union held out for both pen- 
and insurance on a _ non- 
contributory basis, and the com- 
pany finally agreed to sign. 

Because of the added cost of this 
labor contract, as well as recent in- 
creases in the cost of raw materials, 
especially scrap, the company raised 
steel prices by $5 a ton. Recent 
improvements have boosted its 
plate capacity to 450,000 net tons. 


escrow 


sions 


Major Industries Spending 
Less in ‘49 for Plant Expansion 


Washington—Electric and gas 
utilities and railroads expect to 
spend more for new plants and 
equipment in 1949 than in 1948. 
But all other major industry 
groups expect to spend less, ac- 
cording to the Security & Ex- 
change Commission and the Com- 
merce Dept. 

The overall total is expected to 
run $17.9 billion, about 7 pect 
under last year but still higher 
than in 1947 when the total was 
$16.2 billion. 

Actual expenditures for the first 
half 1949 amounted to $9.1 billion, 
more than 1948. But spending for 
the last half is expected to be 
under last year with an estimated 
$4.5 billion for the third and $4.3 
billion for the final quarter. 


Gas Range Shipments Up 


New York—Gas range _ ship- 
ments for August showed an in- 
crease of 64 pct over July. Ship- 
ments were 187,000 units in August 
as compared with 113,900 units 
during July. 
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—— INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 


BRINGING WISDOM — Ben F. 
Bregi, executive engineer, 
NATIONAL BROACH & MA- 
CHINE CO., Detroit, accom- 
panied by Charles C. Clinton, 
sales engineer, left recently to 
lecture on modern methods of 
gear manufacture before organ- 
izations of engineers and pro 
duction men in all chief indus- 
trial centers of Europe. 


HOUSE WARMING — Comple- 
tion of an entirely new factory 
at Jackson, Mich., has been an- 
nounced by CLARK EQUIP- 
MENT CO. The opening was the 
oceasion for a “Family Day” at- 
tended by the company’s Jack- 
son Div. employees and their 


families. 


A SAVINGS—A price reduction 
of 10 pet on all standard blanks 
in package quantities has been 
announced by CARBOLOY CO., 
INC., Detroit. There is also a 
new quantity discount of 5 pet 
on individual orders for 5 to 9 
identical packages of standard 
tools and blanks in package 
quantities for immediate de- 


livery. 


FIELD OFFICE—A new sales 
office for Kaiser aluminum has 
been established by the PERMA- 
NENTE PRODUCTS CO. at 45 
Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
George Kurachek is sales repre- 
sentative in charge. 


TESTING LAB—A new labora- 
tory and research building ad- 
jacent to its plant has just 
been completed by EDWARD 
VALVES, INC., East Chicago, 
Ind. 


GROWING—SIMONDS ABRA- 
SIVE CO., Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced the opening of branch 
offices and warehouse stocks of 
grinding wheels and abrasive 
grain at 8829 Hubbell Ave., De- 
troit, and 1350 Columbia Road, 
Boston. 


STARTING OUT — Clayton B. 
Herrick, formerly editor of In- 
dustry & Welding magazine, has 
formed the C. B. HERRICK CO., 
1935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
which will specialize in the 
handling of fabricating and aux- 
iliary welding equipment. 


BUYS ON COAST—The assets 
of the Andersen-Carlson Mfg. 
Co., Torrance, Calif., producers 
of electrical metallic tubing, has 
been acquired by the ROME 
CABLE CORP., Rome, N. Y. The 
transaction will be completed 
shortly after the first of the 
year. No change in personnel is 
contemplated. 


FOREIGN MARKETS — The 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, 
N. J., has appointed the INTER- 
NATIONAL BRASS & COP- 
PER CO., INC., New York, as its 
exclusive export agent. River- 
side’s products include phosphor 
bronze, nickel silver, cupro nickel 
and beryllium copper alloys. 


ENLARGING STERLING 
BOLT CO., Chicago, has ac- 
quired the former Mills Industry 
plant at Lake St. & Kilpatrick 
Ave., Chicago. Sterling is a man- 
ufacturer of bolts, screws, rivets 
and other fastenings. 


ENGAGES SERVICES — The 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
signed a contract with BLAW- 
KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Pittsburgh, for architect engi- 
neering services involved in the 
construction of a materials test- 
ing reactor. The cost is esti- 
mated at about $1,870,000. 


TAKES OVER FOUNDRY — 
The nonferrous foundry facil- 
ities of the Phosphor Bronze 
Smelting Co. at 2200 Washing- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, will now 
be operated by the BROWN 
FOUNDRY CORP. William G. 
Brown is president of the new 
corporation. 
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New England Council Forms 
Steel Mill Organizing Corp. 


Boston—The Steel Commitee 9; 
the New England Council autho, 
ized last week the formation of , 
New England steel mill organi. 
ing corporation, regarded as 4 
important step in building 4 $29) 
million steel plant in this area 

With this announcement, Dy. 
ley Harmon, executive vice-pre;j. 
dent of the New England Counce’! 
said, “The time is relatively nea 
for the corporation to do business 
with the proper parties.” 

Though no officers have beey 
named, the corporation wil! be 
able to take options on sites, em. 
ploy engineers and make cop. 
tracts, Mr. Harmon added. The 
Lynn General Electric district and 
the Hingham Shipyards are fa- 
vored as plant sites, but other 
communities are vying for it, too 


Plans Test Run on Magnetite 


Quebec—Early in October, Mag. 
Iron Mining & Milling, Ltd., is 
planning to conduct a test run of 
high-grade magnetite concentrates 
at its mill north of Millbridge in 
Hastings County, Ontario. 

During this period of testing 
data will be obtained which wil! 
be used for expansion of produc- 
tion capacity and necessary im- 
provements and additions to ma- 
chinery to provide uniformity in 
analysis in all required screen 
sizes. Previously, concentrates 
running as high as 72.4 pet Fe 
were produced. 


ECA Allocation for Turkey 


Washington — Authorization 0! 
$150,000 for six mobile machine 
shops for repair of agricultural 
equipment in Turkey was included 
in Marshall Plan approvals re- 
cently. Also approved was a minor 
purchase of mining machinery. 

This was the first allocation 
made under the tentative allot- 
ment of $19 million to Turkey 
under the 1949-1950 ECA appro- 
priations. 
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) Squeeze Is On to Force Strike Settlements 


Government pressure for settlements is expected to mount 


... First move is aimed at coal . . . Some companies already 


hit by short steel supplies—sy JOHN 8B. DELANEY 


Pittsburgh—The play 
n to force a quick end to the 


fis On Tt 


squeeze 


stee| and coal walkouts before 
Ithey cause irreparable damage to 
the nation’s economy. 

It wouldn’t take long for this 
iouble-barreled labor upheaval to 
lunge the into a 


jusiness recession that would take 


country severe 


t 


to overcome, and nobody 


nontns 


} 


realizes this more than President 
| So the President acted quickly 
Fafter the steel strike began Oct. 1, 
lespite the impression created by 
his labor advisers that he was in- 
clined to let the steel crisis “sim- 
mer” for a couple of weeks before 
renewing attempts to bring quar- 
Freling labor and management to- 


5 gether. 


Gevernment Pressure Mounts 


The government’s first positive 


s move came last Wednesday, fifth 


lay of the steel strike, when Cyrus 
the 
Conciliation 


Federal 
Ser- 


Ching, director of 


Mediation and 


> vice, summoned John L. Lewis and 


the coal mine operators to meet 


with him in Washington. This was 


the 
strategy, which is two-pronged: 


the tip-off on government’s 

1) Get the coal mines back in 
operation first, settle- 
ment in steel wouldn’t mean much 
f the mills were faced with a 
later for lack of coal. 
Stockpiles before the strike aver- 


because a 


shutdown 


} aged about 45 days’ supply. 


2) Meanwhile, conduct a 


war 
of nerves against the principals in 
both disputes by emphasizing the 
effects of the twin 
strikes and pointing the finger of 
blame at them for the disastrous 
consequences. 


economic 


More Fact Finders? 

The President’s the 
‘oal dispute made it apparent 
from the outset that he hoped to 
effect a truce by proposing the 


action in 
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same approach to coa] that post- 


poned the strike in steel—a fact- 


finding board. Even before the 
meeting with Mr. Ching, Harry 


M. Moses, president of U.S. Steel’s 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
would welcome a fact-finding in- 
Frick operates 
mines which feed coal to Big 
Steel’s mills. 


said he 
vestigation. “cap- 
tive” 


industry Is Hard Hit 


In the event of a turndown on 


this there some 
that Mr. 
might even use organized labor’s 
Taft-Hartley Act, 


Lewis to force an 


proposal, was 


speculation Truman 
pet peeve, the 
Mr. 
resumption of operations 


against 
80-day 
while a fact-finding board with no 


power to make recommendations 
hears arguments of both sides. 
The President refused to use the 


Taft-Hartley law against his 
friend, Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO United Steelworkers of 
America, in the steel dispute. But 





"Any other experience besides blast 
furnace?" 
















































































he might not hesitate in the case 
of Mr. Lewis because he used it 
before against the 
union chieftain. 

Mr. Truman has plenty of am- 
munition at his disposal in his 
cold war against the disputants in 
the two strikes. Economic effects 


twice mine 


of the walkouts already are being 
felt, and the repercussions become 
increasingly grave with each pass- 
ing day. He had two of his cab- 
inet members on the firing 
early to point this up. Secretary 


line 


of Commerce Charles Sawver and 


Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder sounded off from the 
rostrum and in press conferences. 


Said Mr. Sawyer: “Business will 
Turn to Page 104 


Vacuum Cleaner Sales Up 
Hot Va. 


household cleaners in- 


Springs, Sales of 
vacuum 
creased 35.7 pct in August over 
July. C. G. Frantz, secretary-trea- 
surer of the Vacuum Cleaner Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn., that Au- 
gust sales this year were 7.35 pct 
below the 237,202 cleaners sold in 
August 1948. Sales for the first 8 
this year show a de- 
crease of 18.7 compared to last 
year. However, 1949 sales of vacu- 
um cleaners are still 60 pet higher 
than in 1941 which was the indus- 
try’s biggest prewar year. 


said 


months of 


Acme Steel Struck, Too 


Chicago—A cme Steel Co.’s 
Riverdale plant was struck Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5 at 11 p.m., the time 
the plant shifts. Picket 
lines were set up and the late shift 
workers did not enter the plant. 
The strike order was issued Tues- 
day after negotiations ended in a 
deadlock on insurance. 


changes 


Hunt, GM Executive, Retires 


Detroit—Ormond E. Hunt, Gen- 
eral Motors executive vice-presi- 
dent, retired Oct. 3 following a 
40-year career in the automotive 
industry. He will continue to serve 
as a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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Government Strike Move 


Continued from Page 103 
be curtailed drastically if the steel 
and strikes continue.” Said 
Mr. Snyder: “The nation can ex- 
pect a period of prosperity after 
the coal and steel strikes are set- 
tled.” 


coal 


The facts spoke for themselves, 
however: 

In steel: More than 500,000 
workers already idle and 420,000 
others scheduled to walk out as 
contracts with fabricating firms 
expire. Some fabricators already 
have shut down for lack of steel 
and others will close or cutback 
operations within 2 to 4 weeks for 
the same reason. Railroads, truck- 
barge lines, an automobile 
producer and other industries de- 
pendent on steel have furloughed 
thousands of employees. Enforced 
idleness can be expected to snow- 
ball within a short time. Westing- 
house Electric Corp. said its ap- 
pliance division would soon be 
cutback for lack of steel. 


ers, 


In coal: The same effect. Nearly 
400,000 miners on an all-out strike 
since Sept. 19, following a three- 


day-a-week “stabilization” strike 
that began in early July. The 
walkout has been marred by dyna- 
miting, gunfire and other violence 
as strikers seek to halt operation 
of non-union mines. 


Point In Truman’s Favor 


While both disputes appear to 
be hopelessly deadlocked, Mr. 
Truman has this one important 
fact operating in his favor, and 
there is every reason to believe 
that it will be an important factor 
in bringing about settlement of 
the strikes: 

Neither management nor labor 
wants to be blamed for plunging 
the country into a depression when 
the signs point to a period of 
prosperity providing the men go 
back to work. 

The dispute in steel is over the 
principle of whether the pension 
and insurance programs recom- 
mended by the steel fact-finding 
board should be paid for entirely 
by the companies or whether the 
workers should add some of their 
own money to it. The union insists 
that the producers pay all, while 
the companies want the workers 
to chip in, too. 































IRREGULAR 
SHAPE: Shown is a 
hydraulic fluid bulg- 
ing die for bulging 
aluminum shells at 
Hotpoint, Inc., Chi- 
cago. The press 
seals the drawn shell 
in the die and hy- 
draulic fluid, under 
pressure of 2000 psi, 
is forced into the 
drawn shell bulging 
it to the desired 
contour. The fluid is 
then decompressed, 
the die opens and 
the bulged shell is 
released. The press 
was built by The Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. 
Co., Mount Gilead, 
Ohio. 
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In coal, Mr. Lewis last weok wa, 
understood to have spelled «ut };, 
demands for the first time: 4 
wage increase of 95¢ a day. froy 
$14.05 to $15; reduction of th 
work-day from 8 hr to 7 hr; a 
increase in operator contributions 
to the miners’ health and welfar 
fund from 20¢ to 30¢ a ton. My 
Lewis shut down the _ industry 
when lack of cash forced him 
suspend payments from the fund 


Resume Your Reading on Page 103 


Senate Passes Bill Aiding 
The Domestic Mining Industry 


Washington—Federal aid to the 
domestic mining industry wa: 
voted by the Senate last week. 

A bill sponsored by  Senato 
O’Mahoney, D., Wyo., and author- 
izing up to $80 million a year } 
aid funds was passed by voice vote 

Aimed primarily at marginal 
producers of copper, lead, and zine, 
the bill authorizes the Interior 
Dept. to make “conservation and 
exploration” payments to producers 
of these and other strategic min- 
erals and metals. 

Previous legislative attempts t 
provide subsidies for the domesti: 
mining industry have been vetoed 
by President Truman. Senator 
O’Mahoney told the Senate th 
present bill is “designed to pro- 
mote exploration,” and termed it 
“a successful effort to meet all the 
criticisms raised by the President. 


Dividends Decline 12 Pct 

Washington—Publicly reporte 
dividends for August dropped 12 
pct below August 1948 to $189. 
millions, according to the Office o! 
Domestic Commerce. 

However, with a total of $1.5 
billion reported, the total for the 
third quarter was up 5 pct ove 
last year. 

Cash payments reported for the 


third quarter by major industries 
included: Iron and steel, $106 mil- 
lion; nonferrous metals, $24.7 mil- 
lion; automobiles, $90.7 million; 
all machinery, including electri- 
cal, $100 million; and public util: 


ities, $268 million. 
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gill Would Boost Payments 
And Extend Social Security 


Washington — A House-passed 
pill extending social security bene- 
fits to about 11 million persons and 
increasing existing benefits by 
about 70 pet is scheduled to be 
taken up by the Senate early next 
year 

The legislation which passed the 
House by an overwhelming vote of 
333-14 also. will workers 
against permanent and total dis- 
ability. The benefits in this cate- 
yory will be paid at approximately 
the same rate as those paid in re- 


insure 


tirement cases. 

Taxes paid by employers and em- 
ployees are scheduled to rise to 112 
pet on each in 1950, to 2 pct each 


Fin 1951, 24% pet in 1960, 3 pct in 


1965, and 3% pct in 1970. For the 
past 13 years, the tax has been set 
at 1 pet each on employer and em- 
ployee. 

Philip Murray, CIO chief, urged 
passage of the bill in a telegram to 
all members of the House. He did 
not comment on the principle of 
employer-employee contributions 
which is incorporated in the bill. 


Harvester's Offer of 10¢ 
Called Inadequate by the Union 


Chicago — International Har- 
vester Co.’s offer of 10¢ an hr for 
pensions, insurance and welfare 
plans has been termed inadequate 
by the CIO farm equipment work- 
ers union. The company’s offer 
was a contributory plan and they 
said that careful study over a pe- 
riod of months had convinced 
management that pensions, insur- 
ance and welfare plans “adequate 
to meet employee needs” cannot 
be provided at a total cost of 10¢ 
an hr. 

The company further informed 
the union it cannot take any final 
position as to the type of plans 
the company can accept until the 
entire subject has been explored 
through collective bargaining. 
iey invited the union to submit 
eir ideas on plans. It was made 
clear that whatever form the 


T 


+ 
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agreement finally takes, employees 
will be expected to contribute 
enough to give them reasonable 
protection and security. 

The committee of 150 members 
from Harvester’s 11 plants an- 
swered in a strongly worded reso- 
lution accusing the company of a 
variety of anti-union provocations 
and demanded that the negotiators 
seek “a substantial wage _ in- 
crease.” 


Supplies French Mill Bearings 


New York—SKF Industries, Inc.., 
received an order for 23 tons of 
antifriction bearings to be _ in- 
stalled in a hot strip mill in the 
heart of France’s Lorraine 
ore basin. 

The order was placed by United 
Engineering & Foundry Co. of 
Pittsburgh, which will construct 
the mill for the Societe Lorraine 
de Laminage Continue (Sollac). It 
calls for 76 spherical roller bear- 
ings weighing 45,756 lb for the 
mill’s drives and pinion stands. 





iron 
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Canada Places Controls 
On American Steel Imports 


Ottawa—Control imports 
of primary steel from the U. S. 
became effective Oct. 1. Altogether 
19 items have been put on the im- 
port restriction list and require 
import permits. About 1 million 
tons of primary steel shapes are 
imported into Canada annually 
from the U. S. 

The plan for issuing permits 
will be roughly an estimate of 
whether identical shapes are avail- 
able from Canadian mills. If they 
are a permit may be refused. If 
they are not available a permit 
probably will be granted. Most 
seriously affected may be long- 
term contracts between Canadian 
importers and steel mills in the 
U.S. 

The discount of the Canadian 
dollar to 10 pct below the U. S. 
dollar may have greater effect on 
Canadian imports of U. S. steel 


over 


since it adds just this much to the 
Canadian 


buyer’s price. 


Dates to Remember 


Oct. 12-15 
Oct. 138-15 


Electrochemical Society, semiannual meeting, Chicago. 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting. 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Oct. 17-20 
Oct. 17-21 
Oct. 24-26 

cago. 
Oct. 26-28 
Oct. 27-28 
Oct. 27-28 
Oct. 27-29 

Montreal. 
Oct. 28-29 

meeting, Chicago. 


Oct. 30- 

Nov. 2 New York. 
Oct. 31- 

Nov. 2 ing, Chicago. 
Oct. 31- 

Nov. 3 


Nov. 7-10 
Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 10-11 

Nov. 30- 


Dec. 2 New York. 


Engineers Council for 


American Gas Assn., annual convention, Chicago. 
National Metal Congress, Cleveland. 
American Gear Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, Chi- 


National Metal Trades Assn., annual convention, Chicago. 
Gray Iron Founders Society, annual meeting, Chicago. 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual meeting, French Lick, Ind. 
American Society of Tool Engineers, semiannual meeting, 


Professional Development, annual 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute, annual meet- 

American Institute of Steel Construction, annual convention, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers, annual meeting, 


National Foundry Assn., annual meeting, New York. 
Society for Experimental Stress Analysis, annual meeting, 




































Illinois Waterway Slated 
For Repairs During the Winter 


Chicago—Army Engineers have 
scheduled repairs to the Lockport 
lock of the Illinois Waterway to 
begin with the big 
generally takes place between Jan. 
1 and 15. 


off for a number of years because 


freeze which 


Repairs have been put 
of war and postwar transportation 


must 
in order to preclude an unexpected 


urgencies but now be made 
breakdown in this important seg- 


ment of the Illinois Waterway 
System. 
that barge 


operators will not ask the govern- 


This is one reason 
ment to keep the waterways open 
throughout the winter season this 
year. 
tinued without the benefit of gov- 
ernment 


Barge operations will be con 
sponsored ice breaking 
programs. 

In order to meet any emergency, 
which may develop because of the 
lock repair program, consideration 
is being given to building a pipe- 
line and necessary pumping equip- 
ment 
ments 
Should the coal strike continue for 


to transfer petroleum ship- 


around the closed locks. 


very long, it is expected that an in- 
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creased demand for petroleum will 
have to be met. Barge operators 
like John I. Hay Co. plan to use 
trucks for transfering cargoes 
around the closed portion of the 
canal. 


Norwegian Ore Mine Being 
Rebuilt With Funds from ECA 


Only 10 miles from Russian border, 
it will be Europe's most modern. 


Washington—Less than 10 miles 
from the Russian border in north- 
ern Norway, the South Varanger 
Iron Ore Co. is completely rebuild- 


ing the nation’s chief iron ore 
mine with the aid of Marshall 
Plan funds and American engi- 


neering. 

When completely restored, the 
mine will constitute about 75 pct 
of Norwegian iron ore concentrate 
production. The ore itself is about 
50 pct iron and, when reduced to 
concentrate form, about 66 pct. 

By the end of 1951, the mine is 
expected to be producing at the 
rate of 500,000 tons annually. Out- 
put is expected to double over the 
ensuing 12 months. 

Since the former facilities were 
completely knocked out by bomb- 


A NEW START: The South Varanger iron mine in northern Norway, severely damaged 
during the war, is being completely rebuilt with the aid of Marshall Plan funds. An 
antiquated power shovel is shown loading ore into a waiting freight car. Faster pro- 
duction methods planned for the future will do away with this procedure when the 
ore will be loaded into heavy duty trucks which can move right into the mine site. 





ing and intentional dynaniitiy 
the rebuilding will begin froy 
scratch. The completed works wij) 
represent the most modern pn Ning 
operation in Europe. Under spop. 
sorship of the ECA, mining tech. 
nicians have been in the 8 
studying American methods 


rs 


Westinghouse to Talk Pensions 

Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Elec. 
tric Corp. while reiterating its op. 
position to a fourth-round wage 
increase, has offered to discuss 
with its unions an improved con- 
tributory pension and social in- 
surance program to cover the com- 
pany’s 90,000 employees. 

W. O. Lippman, vice-president 
in charge of labor relations, re- 
called that Westinghouse last year 
offered such a plan but that union 
representatives preferred to take 
a wage increase. 

“Recent developments have only 
served to emphasize the value of 
such a security program,” he said 
“Consequently we are recommend- 
ing to the unions that manage- 
ment develop a new tentative pro- 
posal as a basis to start collective 
bargaining on or about Nov. 1, 
1949, with the objective that such 
a plan might be established early 
in 1950.” 


Burgess Talks on Nodular Iron 


Cleveland—Development of new 
nodulizing alloys and operating 
methods favorable to the produc- 
tion of nodular iron were the sub- 
ject of an address by Charles 0. 
Burgess, technical director, Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society, at the 
ninth New England regional foun- 
dry conference at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 7-8. 

The conference was sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association and 
other metalworking industry asso- 
ciations. 
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India Revises Trade Policy 
To Cut Imports in Second Half 


Washington—Under revision of 
its trade policy, India is drasti- 
cally cutting that nation’s imports 
from both hard and soft money 
countries for the remainder of 
1949. Imports will be strictly lim- 
ited to essential raw materials and 
machinery (and technical and edu- 
ational books). 

Diesel engines, industrial sew- 
ing machines, belting, 
biles, electric motors and genera- 
t engines, 


automo- 
tors, gasoline precision 
and measuring tools are among 
the major items added to the list 
of goods which will not be im- 
ported from dollar areas. 
Passenger cars will be imported 
only from soft currency countries 
in a knocked-down condition, and 
will be limited to a percentage of 
previous imports. Trucks will be 
licensed for import, however, from 


both the United States and 
Canada. 
American exports to India 


amounted to $196 million for first 
half 1949, a 12 pct increase over 
1948. However, no licenses for im- 
port of U. S. goods had been is- 
sued since July 1. 

Tightening up of imports was 
not based on recent currency de- 
valuation (the rupee by a third). 
The new regulations became effec- 
tive prior to devaluation. 


Plant Marks 50th Anniversary 


Milwaukee—A plant tour on 
Oct. 7 by the officers and directors 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
will initiate a 3-day program 
marking the 50th anniversary of 
the firm’s Boston works. 


Reveal New Polishing Method 


Columbus, Ohio—Reductions in 
finishing costs of as much as 50 pet 
are claimed for a metal polishing 
process recently developed here by 
Battelle Memorial Institute. Chemi- 
cal baths consisting of mixtures of 
acids at temperatures from about 
‘0° to 200°F put a bright, reflec- 
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tive surface on complicated shapes. 
Neither electrical nor buffing op- 
erations are involved in the new 
technique; 
standing advantage. 


simplicity is its out- 


Ingot Production Sets Record 


Toronto—Canadian production 
of steel ingots and castings regis- 
tered a new all-time half year rec- 
ord for the first 6 months of 1949, 
totaling 1,618,484 net tons, and 
compares with 1,537,013 net tons 
in the 1948 period and 1,483,281 
tons in 1947, 

For June this year output to- 
taled 270,455 net tons, for a dail) 
average of 85.7 pct of total rated 
capacity and compares with 293,- 
179 tons in May when the rate was 
89.9 pet, and with 259,365 tons in 
June 1948. 

Comparative monthly 
tion figures for 1949 in net tons 


produc- 


follow: 





STEEL STEEL 
1949 INGOTS CASTINGS 
January . 275,987 8,720 
February 249,009 10,262 
March 287,885 10,576 
April 260,319 9,649 
May ‘ ‘ 283,808 9,371 
June 261,47 8,978 
Total 6 Months 1,618,484 57,557 





~ ALl- 


“Around here we say ‘one moment please.’ 
aye 


Not ‘keep your shirt on’! 
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Basic Steel Work Injury 
Rate Sets New Safety Record 


Washington—tThe iron and steel 
industry turned in new safety rec- 
ords during first-half 1949, accord- 


ing to a summary for the period 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
W ork industry 


and its 


injuries in the 
fabricated 
machinery ) 


related prod- 


including 


ucts noi 
not only were fewer in number 
but also occurred less often per 
million hours worked. No increase 
over 1948 was recorded in any of 
the 24 occupations listed. 

Greatest decrease percentage- 
wise was noted among workers in 
basic steel where the rate dropped 
from 7.4 million to 6.2 injuries per 
million hr. For the second auarter 
1949, the rate dropped to 5.8. Al- 
though steel container fabrication 
rates rose during the second quar- 
ter, the rate for the half was still 
below the 1948 average. 

For manufacturing as a whole, 
injury frequency rates were 6 pet 
lower in the second quarter than 
in the first and 18 pet lower for 
the half than last year. 

A total of 177,000 injuries oc- 
curred which caused a loss of one 
or more days, of which 300 were 
fatal and 4400 others caused per- 
manent disability. Injuries re- 
sulted in a loss of 1.7 million work 


days. 


Amertool Receives Bank Credit 


New York—The Export-Import 
Bank has established a revolving 
credit of $3 million to Amertool 
Services, Inc. Amertool is an ex- 
port financing corporation organ- 
ized by a group of 11 American 
manufacturers of machine tools to 
offer export time-payment credit. 

The credit will assist in financ- 
ing export of machine tools to cus- 
tomers in Latin America for pur- 
poses which will add to the produc- 
tive capacity of these countries and 
enhance their ability to earn dol- 
lars. The bank’s credit assistance 
is conditional on all losses first be- 
ing absorbed by Amertool’s own 
reserves to the extent such reserves 
are adequate. 
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Viewing the News from 


The ECONOMIC SIDE 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


*‘Labor Logic And 
Labor Politics’’ 
MILLION 


their jobs in the steel industry 


workers have quit 


and paralyzed the hard backbone of 
American economy. 

The issue which separates the em- 
ployers from the strikers seems, on 
the surface, a wholly inadequate 
cause for a declaration of industrial 
war. The steel companies are will- 
ing to pay 10¢ for pensions and 
social security as recommended by 
the Steel Fact Finders’ Report to 
the President. This had previously 
been stipulated by Phil Murray as 
the minimum for which the union 
was willing to settle. The sole issue, 
apparently, is whether the worker 
should be compelled to provide ad- 
ditionally for his own old age and 
illness. 

The argument of the workers is 
that noncontribution has already 
been established as a_ principle 
throughout American industry; that 
top officials of the big steel com- 
panies themselves are beneficiaries 
of pension plans to which they make 
no contribution; that such plans 


currently prevail in the railroad, 


coal mining, automotive, banking. 
and many other industries. Under 


federal social security the workers 
do make a contribution, so that actu- 
ally the protection which they re- 
ceive in old age and adversity is 
something to which, in fact, they 
have made a contribution. 

On the other side, the leaders of 
the steel industry feel that the prin- 
ciple here involved is vital and that 
the only hope for preventing an 
abuse of pension and social security 
costs is to insist on some contribu- 
They 


can point to such abuse, already 


tion by the worker himself. 


reaching extreme stages, in other 
parts of the world. In the metallur- 
gical industry in the Paris area, pen- 
sions and social security add 42 pet 
to the total wage bill. In the French 
railway system these costs equal 80 


pet of total labor costs. 












Labor in this matter, as in other 
issues, reveals a complete flexibility 
in the use of logic. It readily bor- 
rows the language of the steel board 
in presenting its case. “Social in- 
surance and pensions should be con- 
sidered a part of normal business 
costs to take care of temporary and 
permanent depreciation in the human 
‘machine,’ in much the same way as 
provision is made for depreciation 
and insurance of plant and ma- 
chinery.” 

This represents a complete somer- 
sault in labor reasoning. For more 
than half a century labor has argued 
that it is not a commodity, that it is 
an offense to the human character 
the “divine” spark in every worker 

to compare him to inanimate mer- 
chandise or livestock that are bought 
and sold in the market place. The 
whole purpose of this position has 
been to exempt labor from the 
definitions and the sanctions of our 
antitrust laws. 

Such polemic agility has become 
commonplace in labor advocacy. 
Since the end of the war it has 
argued strenuously for rising wages 
when the cost of living was going 
up, while conveniently rejecting the 
same reasoning when cost of living 
was going in the other direction. 
Similarly, when companies are mak- 
ing a lot of money, the worker 
clamors for a share in profits. His 
leaders are eloquently silent when 
operations leave the employer in 
the red. 

Perhaps the real key to labor 
thinking and labor conduct is to be 
found in the tremendous pressure 
operating on labor leaders at all 
times to preserve their jobs and in- 
fluence. Phil Murray has just been 
needled pointedly by Bill Green for 
his failure to demand a wage in- 
crease. Mr. Murray and all his fol- 
lowers have before them the exam- 
ples of Lewis in coal and Reuther 
in automobiles. It may well be that 
Murray cannot afford to take any 
other position. 
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Canadian Pig Iron Output 
Sets New All-Time Record 


Toronto — Canadian pig iro) 
production made a new ai|-tim 
high record for the first 6 month; 
of this year when output totale, 
1,135,071 net tons, and conipare 
with the previous record made jy 
the first half of 1948 totaling 
1,031,693 net tons, and with 973. 
153 tons for the like period 
1947. 

Production of ferroalloys jy 
June amounted to 19,264 net tons 
compared with 20,652 tons in th 
previous month and 13,502 tons in 
June 1948. 


Following are comparative 


monthly production figures fo; 
1949 in net tons: 
FERRO. 
1949 PIGIRON ALLOYS 
January 183,074 21,931 
February 172,724 21,713 
March .. gs 202,130 22,457 
April . *F .. 180,740 24,427 
Mey ..... veces 202,148 20,652 
June .. nae . 194,255 19,264 
Total 6 Months ... 1,135,071 130,444 


August Exports Decreased 
But Imports Showed a Gain 


Washington — August 
exports dropped still further from 
$896 million in July to $880 mil- 
lion, about 16 pet below the 1948 
monthly average, the Census Bu- 
reau reports. 

At the same time, general im- 
ports rose from $456 million to 
$491 million, about 17 pct below 
the 1948 average. 

Metals and manufactures regis- 
tered the largest dollar import in- 
crease, from $57 million to $77 
million, due to increased pur- 
chases of foreign copper, lead and 
bar tin. 


Outlines Tariff Cuts 


Washington—President Truman 
has outlined the procedure he in- 
tends to follow in reducing import 
duties under the new reciprocal 
trade law. 

An executive order signed by 
Mr. Truman on Oct. 5 requires 
a newly-established Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments to publish in the Federal 
Register lists of any commodities 
on which it seeks to cut tariffs. 


general 
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Construction This Year May 
Equal or Top Last Year's Total 


Due to lower material costs dollar 
equality means larger volume. 


Washington — Barring adverse 
seasonal factors or lengthy strikes 
contract construction totals for 
1949 will tie last year’s $18 billion 
plus. Overall activity through Au- 
$12.3 billion 
for the year, a slight gain over 
1948, according to Commerce and 
Labor Dept. reports. 


gust approximates 


In view of the pronounced down- 
ward trend in overall building ma- 
terials costs, this indicates that a 
considerably larger physical vol- 
ime is going into place. 

Less than a third of the public 
construction, however, is being 
paid out of federal coffers. Of 
the $3.3 billion in public works 
through August, federal activity 
accounted for $1 billion. The re- 
maining $2.3 billion was financed 
by state and local funds. 


Private Building Leveled Off 

All major types of public work 
have continued on the uptrend ex- 
cept sewer and water system con- 
struction. Building of schools, hos- 
pitals and institutions have shown 


pronounced increases and high- 
way work a more moderate in- 
crease. 


Privately financed construction 

off. Industrial 
began its slow- 
now running 
a third expansion is 
completed. Commercial building, 
reaching the saturation point at 
mid-year, apparently is declining. 
The backlog of public utility work 
and an upturn in farm construc- 
tion igs supporting private 
struction figures. 
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down 


last 
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Contract Construction High 
But Output of Materials Drops 


Washington — For the fourth 
consecutive month, July produc- 
tion of fabricated structural steel, 
rigid steel conduit, nails, and 11 
other construction materials de- 
clined while the volume of con- 
tract construction continued at 
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Construction Steel Awards 


Fabricated steel awards this 


week included the following: 


2500 Tons, Chicago, Veterans Hospital to J. L. 
Simmons Co., Chicago. 

600 Tons, Haverhill and Croveland, 
bridge through T. Stewart and 
Watertown, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem. 

420 Tons, Lawrenceville, N. J., field house 
for Lawrenceville Academy, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

300 Tons, Vermont, White River 
road to Woodsville, N. H., for 
and Maine R.R. through T. 


Mass., 


Sons, 


Junction 
Boston 
Stewart and 


Sens, Watertown, Mass., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

210 Tons, Philadelphia, union medical cen- 
ter, through S. Yellin & Son, Philadel- 


phia, to Grays Metal Works, Inc., Phila- 
del phia. 

200 Tons, Bradford County, Pa., bridge, 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, Pine 
Brook Iron Works, Scranton, Pa., low 
bidder. 

140 Tons, Lancaster, Chester Counties, Pa., 
bridge, Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, 
through Edward A. Daylor, Coatesville, 
Pa., to Easton Steel Structures Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this 


week included the following: 


1900 Tons, Champaign, Ill., Chemical Research 
Bidg., for the University of Hlineis, bids 
closed Oct. 15. 

1500 Tons, Melville, La., pipe line suspension 
bridge for Continental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., through Fish Constructors, Inc., 
Houston, general contract bids due Oct. 
15. 

600 Tons, Carbondale, Pa., Roman 
youth center, due Oct. 26. 


Catholic 


high levels, according to the Com- 
merce Dept. index. 

On the other hand, cast iron soil 
pipe and radiation increased in 
production for the third month, 
according to Commerce statistics. 

As a whole, overall first-half 
production of the 20 materials in- 
cluded in the index ran about 10 
pet less than in 1948. 





NO 
SMOKING 
PAINT SHOP 





190 Tons, Easton, Pa., manufacturing build- 
ing for Victor Balata, due Oct. 18, 

140 Tons, Westmoreland County, Pa., Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike 31 F, bridge, due Oct 
18. 

100 Tons, Westchester, Pa., senior high school, 
due Oct, 20. 


Reinforcing bar awards this 


week included the following: 


1450 Tons, lowa City, lowa, Veterans Hospital 


te Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

500 Tons, Cincinnati, county home to Pollock 
Steel Co., Cincinnati. 

500 Tens, Marion, Ohio, building for Motor 
Products Corp., to Pollock Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

120 Tons, Fall River, Mass., pier for State of 
Massachusetts Waterways Dept. through 
Henry Worthington Co., Quincy, to North- 
ern Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 


week included the following: 


10 Tons, Chicago, Wacker Drive extension. 

225 T . Providence, R. 1L., expressway, con- 
sisting of earth, embankment work, 
bridges and service road. Completion 
date Dec. 31, 1950. 

170 Tons, Milwaukee, Martinique 

building. 
130 Tens, Chicage. Store building for J. M. 
Smyth Co. 





apartment 


Steel plate awards this week in- 


cluded the following: 


girder 
Amer- 


150 Tons, Hastings, Minn., 4 plate 
spans for the Milwaukee R.R. to 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


Plans $50 Million Project 


Pittsburgh—One of these fine 
days, when visitors come to town, 
Pittsburghers are going to be 
able to take them to the top of 
Mount Washington, overlooking 
the downtown area, and, with real 
pride, “That’s our ‘Golden 
Triangle. 

The first step toward 
face-lifting of the somewhat run- 
down lower triangle, the point 
that juts into the Allegheny and 
Monongahela where they merge to 
form the Ohio, was made possible 
recently when Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York agreed 
to purchase and develop a 23-acre 
plot and build as a starter, three 
20-story office buildings. 


say 


» 9? 


a real 


The development will be ad- 
jacent to the 36-acre Point Park, 
which will materialize almost 
simultaneously. 

At the outset, the project will 
involve about $50 million and, if 
extended over the entire area, 
something in excess of $100 mil- 
lion. The buildings are scheduled 
to be ready for occupancy in 1952. 
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Files Application for Water The proposed plants would be lo- plant contemplated would hay, 
Supply for Beneficiation Plants cated neor Aurora, Minn., on the a capacity to produce 2.5 million 
Mesabi range. tons of concentrate a year. 
Cleveland — Erie Mining Co., Erie Mining Co. is managed by For some years Erie Mining ¢ 
managed by Pickands, Mather & Pickands, Mather for Bethlehem has been experimenting 
Co., filed application this week Steel Corp., Youngstown Sheet & laboratory at Hibbing, Minn.. an 
(Oct. 15) with the Minnesota Tube Co., Interlake Iron Corp. and last year put in operation a “pr; 
Dept. of Conservation to obtain P-M. According to Elton Hoyt, II, liminary” plant near Aurora 
a water supply for proposed mag- president of Erie Mining Co., no using full-scale equipment. Th, 
netic taconite beneficiation plants final decisions have been made as preliminary plant has an annua 
with capacity to produce 10 mil- to whether the proposed large capacity of 200,000 tons of conce 
lion tons of concentrate a year. plants will be built, but the first trate a vear. 








AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


SHIPMENTS OF STEEL PRODUCTS 
ALL GRADES INCLUDING ALLOY AND STAINLESS 
(Net Tons) AUGUST - 1949 









Current Month | To Date This Year ‘ 





et Shipments Net Shipments 
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Tubes—Mechanical and pressure ................0.0c0e ef eee She 
_Miscellaneous pipe (including conduit) ..................|... 
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IIS oi 5s5.5 donc spines essen sesd ae eens 
ee ID IIE 60.505 66056 oeiend bv avessieneneeabenn 
er NIE 0 0:60 isis cn state ccanxdaneesancesbenl oe 
POD ci ics ta sed isawsaunse lon xasns ase dete 12 .| 28 
PI hlaidadsusdath ete vedosscasieceensucuan sou 10 .| 29 
Tin and terne plate—Hot dipped .......................].0. 10 .| 30 
Tin plate—Electrolytic ......... 9s 0960S oes hp es bose wes 10.) 31 
SNM fa nicicacsaananaeexadoxsucasuaca Guns ooneae 2B .| 32 
SI iiaisiirnesesiitntsinannatéavnatieieineal 16. .| 33 nn ome ah 
ND nce piwb wasn Gp nine'as seen sk 15. .| 34 174,088 | 3.5 
ae 0.3 
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During 1948 the companies included above represented 99.5 % of the total output of finished rolled steel products as reported to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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skeptical—A uto plants were uneasy about their steel 
supplies when the strike began. This week they are even 
more skeptical of their ability to stretch supplies to Nov. 
15 or beyond. This is the date most firms had set as a 
minimum deadline for continued production. Two factors 
have added to the uneasiness: (1) As predicted, some 
parts makers have started screaming for help on steel. 
This was expected, but the industry couldn’t possibly 
anticipate the snowballing effect of such a movement. 
(2) The problem of not having the right size sheet at 
the right time crops up when least expected. 


for sale —Several prospective purchasers have looked 
over the Chester, Pa., furnace which operated briefly 
nearly a year ago as Allied Iron Works, Inc. The owners, 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, and Brown Engineering 
Co., Houston, are holding the furnace for a price of about 
$1.5 million, but there will be no pressure to sell until 
the pig iron market improves. All raw materials have 
been sold and the furnace is banked. With all equipment 
in standby condition, the furnace represents an invest- 
ment of $3.8 million. 


buying resumed—FEastern foundries, having run their 
pig iron inventories down to the ground, are now buying 
iron again. The business of jobbing foundries has been 
building up again, although at somewhat lower prices. 
Captive foundry business has not yet come back, and most 
are out trying to get jobbing business. 


ask credit—wWith striking steelworkers at the Ali- 
quippa, Pa., plant of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. hard- 
pinched for cash, Local 1211 of the United Steelworkers 
of America turned to full-page newspaper ads to appeal 
to merchants for extension of credit while the strike lasts. 


kaiser sheets—Offerings of Kaiser inventories of 20 
gage and 16 gage cold-rolled sheets are being made in the 
Philadelphia area at a price of 7¢ per lb. The list carries 
2000 tons. This price compares with sheets in this market 
at about 5¢ including extras. 


trade pact- Russia will ship 10,000 tons of man- 


ganese, 500 tons of ferromanganese, and 4000 tons of 
asbestos to Sweden under an agreement reached recently 


etween the two countries. 
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new pipe mill—Houston, Texas, has been chosen as 
the site for a new electric welded steel pipe mill to be 
built by the Consolidated Western Steel Corp., a fabri- 
cating subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. in that area. Pre- 
liminary construction work has begun on property near 
the Houston Ship Channel. The new plant is expected 
to be in operation next spring. The new mill will have 
an annual capacity of 100,000 net tons of 24-in. diam 
and larger electric welded and expanded steel pipe. 


false economy —A strike factor that is written in a 
little bolder hand this week is the uncomfortable truth 
that steel inventories that were shaved quickly to slash 
investments in materials a few months ago may not 
always have been cut wisely. One auto producer admitted 
to THE IRON AGE this week his firm is decidedly uncom- 
fortable about coal. He frankly said that inventory cut- 
backs were the sole reason for the present stringency. 


coke prices—Some coke suppliers are out taking 
business in a big way. Observers expect that there may 
be an advance in prices growing out of the coal and steel 
negotiations. 


Steel Operations 








District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 





Week of Pittsburgh Chicago Youngstown | Philadelphia Cleveland Buffalo | Wheeling | South Detroit West | Ohio River St. Louis | East Aggregate 
he 
Oct. 2 3.56 | 65.6 Re... 63.5 2.00° 20.0 40.0 | 30.0 | 22.1 | ~ 7.9° 
Oct. 9 3.5 4.4 7.0 } 64.5 20.0 36.8 45.0 | 22.1 9.0 


* Revised. 
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Nonferrous METALS OUTLOOK 


Market Activities 


Lead drops again . . . No forward buying of lead or zinc 


... Copper sales near peak tonnages ... No tin buying... 


Skeptics scout aluminum strike. 


New York 
slav, German and 
have had their effect on the lead 
market, bringing down the price 
by the second '¢ in a week. Some 


Imports of Yugo- 


Japanese lead 


observers believe that the bottom 
of the market 
been reached. The pressure of im- 


may not yet have 
port tonnages lies very heavily on 
the market, and prices of foreign 
lead are being dropped with price 
cuts in the domestic market. For- 
eign lead can be bought at 13¢ to 
134%, ¢, duty paid New York, which 
leaves a margin of about $10 a 
ton for freight. 

market is in a less 
because the 


The zinc 
vulnerable position 
price hasn’t been bid up quite so 
high. But suffers 
rectly from the steel strike. Pro- 
ducers have benefited by increased 
demand for high grade from the 
brass mills, tonnage diverted from 
the strike of New Jersey Zinc Co.’s 
plant at Palmerton, Pa. But there 
is no forward buying of either 
zine or lead. Some producers have 


zinc more di- 


apparently been selling fairly 
good tonnages of both metals, 
largely on an average monthly 


price basis. 

The September figures of the 
American Zinc Institute show re- 
duced production at 70,392 tons in 
approximate balance with domes- 
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NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


Oct. 5 Oct. 6 Oct. 7 Oct. S Oct. 10 Oct ll 
Copper, eleetro, Conn, 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 
Copper, Lake, Conn. 17.75 17.75 7.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 
Tin, Grade A, New York 96.00 96.00 96.00 96.00 96.00 6.00 
Zine, East St. Louis 9.25 9.25 9.25 9.25 M25 9.25 
Lead, St. Louis 14.05 14.05 .060 13.60 13.55 13.55 


Note: Quotations are going prices, 


tic shipments of 60,220 plus in- 
creased export and government 
shipments of nearly 10,000 tons. 
Industry stocks at the end of the 
month reached 85,203 tons, con- 
siderably higher than early this 
vear but well below the heavy in- 
ventories carried during the war 
and early postwar years. 
Copper Market Active 

The copper market is much 
more active than either lead or 
zine. There is an underlying short- 
age of shape tonnage, which has 
been aggravated by the strike at 
Carteret. believe that 
had it not been for the steel and 
coal strikes, an increase to per- 
haps 18.00¢ would have been in 
the cards. Deliveries of copper in 
September are expected to reach 
95,000 to 100,000 tons, with about 
the same tonnage for October. 
Sales for October delivery are al- 


Observers 


ready close to 70,000 tons. Copper 
buying in the early fal] months is 
only slightly lower than previous 
peak tonnages. But inventories at 
the end of September will be in 
the neighborhood of 200,000 tons 

The tin market is inactive, ham- 
strung by the steel strike. With 
the pressure of requirements off 
the market, buyers are holding 
back for the almost certain pros- 
pect of lower prices when the 
British Ministry turns the Straits 
tin market over to the 
Metal exchange in 3 or 4 weeks. 


London 


Some factors in the aluminum 
industry are somewhat skeptical 
of a strike actually developing at 
the nine threatened Alcoa plants 
on Oct. 17. The USW could not 
use the settlement of an aluminum 
strike as pressure on the steel 
negotiations. 
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NONFERROUS 
Mill Products 


Aluminum 





on AGE 
ABUNC D 1855 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
lb, f.0.0. shipping point, freight a 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 26.9¢; 
1S-O, 28.8¢; 528, 30.9¢; 248-0, MeOAL 
29,8¢; 75S-O, 76S-OAL, 36. 3¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 
38, 27.9¢; 48, 61S-O, 30.2¢; 52S, 32.3¢; 248-0, 
148-0 AL, 80.9¢; 758-0, 168- -OAL, 38¢; 0.032 
in., 28, 3S, 29.6¢; 48, 618-0, 33.5¢; 52S, 36.2¢; 
248-0, 24S-OAL, 37.9¢; 758-0, 75S-OAL, 
47.6¢. 

Plate: % in. and heavier: 2S, 8S, F, 23.8¢; 
iS-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 618-0, 26.6¢; 248-F, 
94S-FAL, 27.1¢; 76S-F, 15S-FAL, 33.9¢. 
Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 33.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 18, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25, 
96.7¢ to $1.05; 35 to 37, 44¢ to $1.58; 47 to 49, 
§8.5¢ to $2.20. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 38-F, 
t4¢ to 80.6¢; Cold-finished, 9.875 to 8.5 in., 
9S, 38, 36.5¢ to 82¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Drawn, % to 11/382 
in., 11S-T8, R8317-T4, 49¢ to 38¢; cold-finished, 
% to 1% in., 118-T3, 37.5¢ to 35.5¢; % to e 
in., R317-T4, 37.6¢ . 34.5¢; rolled, 19/16 to 
3 in., 11S-T3, 35.5¢ to 32.5¢; 2% to 3% in., 
R317-T4, 33. 5¢ to 32.5¢. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.874 in.: 
2S, 86¢ to 26.5¢; 52S, 44¢ to 32¢; 56S, 47¢ to 
$8.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 34.5¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
$4¢; 75S-T6, 76¢ to BB¢. 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed 
Base quantity 30,000 Ib) 


Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, % in., 64¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 59¢-61¢; 12, 63¢-65¢; 14, 69¢-74¢; 16, 
16¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢; 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
pr 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
h r. 

Extraded Round Rod: ” diam in., %& to 
0.311, 58¢; % to %, 46¢; to 1.749, 43¢; 
2% to 6, 41¢. Other alloys higher 

xtruded Square, Hex. Bar: ™, size across 
flats, in., %4 to 0.811, 61¢; % to 0.749, 48¢; 
1K to 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
higher. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 55¢; 0.22 to 0.26 * per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 51¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢; 1.8 to 2.69 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢; 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, %4 to 6/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02; % to %, 76¢; 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, % to 7/16, 854; to 
%, 62¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢: 0.165 to 0.219, to 
%, 54.5¢; 1 to 2 in., 53¢; 8 to 4 fn., 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 


Nickel Monel 
Sheets, cold-rolled ae 60 47 
Strip, cold-rolled ... 66 50 
Rods and bars ...... <n 45 
Angles, het-rolled ...... 56 45 
PO oie st baa en eats 58 46 
Seamless tubes aceasta 80 
Shot and blocks Ae ae 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per lb, freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 
Copper 31.30 . 30.90 
Copper, h-1 -r 27.15 ied 
Copper, drawn oa 28.40 
Low brass ... 29.47 29.16 32.38° 
Yellow brass.. 28.19 27.88 31.20° 
Red brass 29.89 29.58 32.80° 
Naval brass 33.13 27.19 28.44 
Leaded brass “a 22.76 26.85 
Com’! bronze 30.84 30.53 33.50°* 
Manganese 
bronze . 36.63 30.54 32.04 
Phosphor 
bronze . 50.47 50.72 ; 
Mu intz metal. 3 26.71 27.96 
Everdur. Her- 
culoy, Olym- 
pic, ete 36.19 35.14 
Nickel silver, 
a ere 39.12 41.41 41.44 
Arch. bronze 26.85 


* 


Seamless tubing 
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METALS PRICES 


Primary Metals 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99+%, 10,000 lb, freight 

EPR rrr 17.00 
Aluminum pig Dees ees 16. 00 


Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 32.00 
Beryllium ee 3.75-4. 25% Be 

dollars per lb contained Be..... $24.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 

per Ib contained Be ............ $52.00 
PG OO MEE ok i vtec oteeneus ety 
CRM, GONG «.coccscccse 2.00 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) - $1.80 * at 87 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley verre 7.6256 
Copper, lake, Conn. Valley ...... tH 76 


Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz.. $35. 00 
Indium, 99. 8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per -_— oz. Lenn to $110 
Lead, St. Louis 13. 55 
Lead, New York .. ons Sane 
Magnesium, 99.8+ %, f.o. ».b. Freeport, 

» , Paeee 20 


Magnesium, sticks, carlots - 34.50 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 

TOM Fee EO on cece $72 to $75 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York $2.97 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz... ..$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. a7 to $72 
Silver, New York, cents — oz... 73.25 
Tin, New York e 96.00 
Zine, East St. Louis 4 ; ann ae 
Zine, New York . 9.97 
Zirconium copper, 10-12 am Zr, per 

Ib contained Zr . . $13.00 


Senetied Metals 


Brass Ingot 
(Published prices, cents per Ib delivered, 


carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 
No. 115 .. 15.00° 16.50 
No. 120. 14.50°* 16.00 
No. 133 .. 14.00° 15.50 
80-10- + gpect 
No. aelteae ; 21.00 
No. 318 os che eeewe 18.00 
88-10-2 ingot 
No. 210 .. ota be 27.50 
No. 215 aaa 24.50 
ek AE waehawee 17.50° 19.75 


— Ps 
05 


12.75 14.25 
shinsteneie bronze 
No. 421 ean 19.00 
* F.o.b. Philadelphia. 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib, lots of 30,000 Ib) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon we 


0.30 copper, max. ..... - 18.75-19.00 

0.60 copper, max. ......... 18.50-18.75 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type)...... 16.75 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 nee. 15.50-16.00 
SOP aos tases 16.25-16.75 
195 alloy si bind 6 &6Gs «es ere 
13 alloy : et 18.50-18.75 
EE hea uwenes seme 16.50-16.75 
5% Ti, Aluminum, f.0.b., Eddystone,, ca 
Ci GS 6.6 s sc eeedscwedtwae 00 

De GEE etieccewescdakewens 38. 00 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


95-9T14% 2 


9 


Grade 1 2 16.75-17 
(rade 2 92-95% ‘ ° . 15.75-1 5 
Grade 3—90-92% 1 a 1 5 
Grade 4—85-90% Le -1 5 


Electroplating Seneites 


Anodes 
(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, in 


9 
9 


i 
6. 
5 
4.2 


500 Ib lots) 

Copper 

Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer.. 34% 

Electrodeposited ....... - 28% 

Rolled, oval, straight, delivered. 31.46 

Ball anodes ... diac ore 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast. oval, 15 in. or longer . 30% 
Zine, oval, 99.886, f.0.b. Detroit... 17% 

Se ew ideale 6 bee we coe BGR 
Nickel 99 pct plus 

CE Sak sare cee cee ¥ 59.00 

Rolled, depolarized 60.00 
GE ee ee a $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, a _ Seeempers. 

Conn. VERA PAVE ROD CE ReRRE- 79 
Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point) 
Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum.... $5.00 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl... 11.10 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

Ib bags, frt allowed .. Pade aac 
Nickel chloride, 300 Ib bb! ea 24.50 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 59 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

200 Ib drums ......... 19.25 
Zinc sulfate, crystals, 22.5 pet, bags 6.75 
Zine sulfate, 25 pct, flakes, bb). 7.75 








Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill agg 


(Cents per pound ; AE net b for 
shipments of 20, O60 to. to 40,000 be add 
1¢ for more than 40, 000 Ib) 


Turn- 
Heavy ings 
CEE cccedeeeweendees 14% 13% 
RO Dc ccaceesese 12 11 
Ee kawadeatceas 13% 12% 
Commercial bronze ..... 13% 12% 
Manganese bronze ..... 11% 10% 


Leaded brass rod ends... 11% 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to eres 
No. 1 copper wire “a 13.50 
No. 2 copper wire J ; 12.50 
Light copper ‘ ‘ 11.50 
tefinery brass 11.25° 
Radiators ........ 8.50 


*Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to producer) 


No. 1 copper wire “a7 ‘ 13.50 
No. 2 copper wire .. , 12 50 
Light copper aa ‘ j 1 1.50 
No. 1 composition an 10.75 
No. 1 comp. turnings . ; 10.25 
Rolled brass ..... oa 8.75 
Brass pipe —— 9 25 
Radiators ... ss “ 8.7! 
Heavy yellow brass 8.50 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast 10.00-10.50 


Mixed old clips 10.00-10.50 


Mixed turnings, dry .... 8.50- 9.00 
Pots and pans a aol ea 10.00-10.50 
Low copper ....ccccess 11.50 


Dealers’ Scrap 


(Dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire 11%- 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire 10%- 
Light copper . 9%- 
Auto radiators ‘(unsweated ) 
No. 1 composition i 
No. 1 composition turnings. 
Clean red car boxes 
Cocks and faucets a 
Mixed heavy yellow brass 
Old rolled brass 
Brass pipe . 
New soft brass clippings 
Brass rod ends 
No. 1 brass rod turnings. 


Aleniaem 


Alum, pistons and struts 
Aluminum crankcases ...... 

2S aluminum clippings ...... 1 
Old sheet and utensils .. 
Borings and turnings ...... + 
Misc. cast aluminum .... one 

Dural clips (24S) 


Zinc 


clippings .. » be 


— at et 


eR 
bid 
BREE 


po 
ee 


= 
NANO O-1SAIAIeeo- 


mek 
310 SO OID HM LO-I10r-dS 
on 


Mitt 


Fe KF REX 


Aono 
| 
oe 


ant 


New zinc 
Old zine 
Zine routings aan ‘id 
Old die cast scrap ...... %— "4 


Nickel and Monel 


Pure nickel clippings 
Clean nickel Gaanee 
Nickel anodes ‘ 
Nickel rod ends ass 
New Monel clippings 2 
Clean Monel turnings 8 
Old sheet Monel a be 
Old Monel castings ne S. a 
Inconel clippings - 
Nickel silver clippings, 
Nickel 


borow 


mixed 8&8 


silver turnings, mixed 6 


Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ...... ‘ £—10 
Battery plates (dry) as 7 , tle 


Magnesium 


Segregated solids .. ~-. 9 —10 
Castings ........ - 54%— 6% 


Block tin ees ss kweuen 
No. 1 pewter re 43 —45 
No. 1 auto BGDRIE =o... cs ce 38 —4f 

Mixed common babbitt .. 10 —10% 
Solder joints ; ] 1 
Siphon tops ... t 
Small foundry type ] 
Monotype .. ‘ 
Lino. and stereotype 
Klectrotype ‘ » ) 
New type shell cuttings “— 
Hand picked type shells $ il. 
Lino. and stereo. dross .. > - 4 
Electro. dross weit . 2%, 5 




































































MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 















DUAL 


Iron & Steel 


Prices Firm With Some Large Purchases 


In most major market areas the 
market trend remained strong de- 
spite the continuation of the steel 
strike. Large tonnages of scrap 
were purchased at Buffalo within 
the prevailing quotations and at 
St. Louis the buying of 50,000 tons 
of material raised the price of No. 
2 steel and No. 2 bundles by $1.00. 
Railroad lists closed strong and 
there were no bargains. Material 
is considered to be in strong hands 
and for the present no bargain 
prices can be expected. Brokers 
and dealers are reportedly trying 
to do some speculative buying in 
the hopes of making a quick profit 
when the steel strike ends. Prices 
generally are firm, and where a 
strong demand existed higher quo- 
tations are the rule. The top quo- 
tation of No. 1 steel was off $3.00 
in Detroit and off $1.00 in Phila- 
delphia. The Philadelphia decline 
resulted in a drop of 34¢ per gross 
ton in THE IRON AGE scrap com- 
posite to $26.58. 

PITTSBURGH—There was no market 


activity here and the full effects of the 
strike was being felt by the trade. 


steel 


Railroad lists closed strong and there 
were no bargains to be had. The under- 
tone of the market is firm and prices re- 
main unchanged from last week 


120 


CHICAGO—The market still shows 
strength at the lower prices quoted last 
week. Brokers are buying and storing in 
many cases. In one case a large mill is 
laying down turnings to be crushed and 
stored. Most movements to the 
struck mills have stopped and the mills 
still running are 


other 


buving carefully. Rail- 
road scrap prices held up surprisingly 
well. Strength will be measured from now 
on by the collective opinions of how long 
the strike will last 


PHILADELPHIA 
buying of steel grades in this district with 


There was no new 


the majority of consuming plants closed 
down by the strike. Although dealer senti- 
ment has not softened appreciably, the 
market is quoted $1.00 lower on an ap- 
praisal basis. Turnings grades are quoted 
¢ lower. Cast grades have been sold at 
the lower prices quoted. Chemical borings 
are being bought at $1.00 higher 


NEW YORK—Demand for material here 
was practically nonexistant as the steel 
strike entered its second week. There was 
some buying of scrap, but mainly dis- 
tressed material at prices below current 
quotations. The cast market is somewhat 
weaker and what activity there is con- 
sists of old business. The market is mark- 
ing time and most prices remain un- 
changed pending settlement of the steel 
strike 


DETROIT 
either mills or brokers, the trend in scrap 
prices is best evidenced by dealer prices 


In the absence of buying by 


to peddlers and brokers’ bids on indus- 
trial scrap. Dealers, it is reliably re- 
ported, have dropped their prices to col- 
lectors a minimum of $5.00 and the prices 
brought by industrial tonnages have 


sagged $4.00 and upward from the levels 





prevailing prior to the steel stri! 
week's prices down $3.00 for most -radec 
reflect the present weakness in t ste 
market. Meanwhile, cast grad 










strong, reflecting in part the fa that 











foundry charges of cast may hay } 
increased as pig iron supplies ars t off 
by the strike. 


CLEVELAND—Despite the steel! strike 
the scrap market here and in the Valley 
was very strong this week. Mills erat. 
ing in nearby districts are trying Dick 
up bargains as are many yard operators 
Railroad lists that were not withdraw, 
closed unexpectedly strong and other ma. 
terial that would normally be distresseq 
under present circumstances went for big 
Some tonnage is being laid down 
but nobody seems to know whether it js 


money. 

















for brokers or for mill account. On the 











basis of trading among brokers and dea}. 
ers, prices quoted are nominal. However, 
production of scrap has started to taper 
off. In the absence of mill buying, it js 
being predicted freely here that if the 
steel strike is not settled within 2 weeks, 
the market will break. 


BOSTON 
affected the scrap market and activity js 
far below normal. Brokers have a small 
amount of orders for non-struck plants 
No. 1 steel holds at $17.00 to $18.00, which 
is the top price of the current move. Other 
items show no change. Cast, which is not 
hit as hard as scrap by the strikes, shows 
a little activity. 


Labor news has, of course, 


BUFFALO—<Activity in the scrap mar- 
ket is confined to dealers loading cars for 
delivery at the end of the steel strike 
Dealers report that the market has lost 
none of its prestrike strength when ap- 
proximately 25,000 tons sold within pre- 
vailing ranges. Dealers are also paying 
in accordance with quoted prices on ma- 
terial moving into their yards. Hopes are 
held for an early break in the steel strike 
to avoid rail demurrage charges. 


CINCINNATI 
sumers in this district are operating 


While two major cor 


there has been no substantial change 
the market here. Brokers and dealers are 
hanging on to their tonnages and show 
ing no inclination to unload on a barga 
basis. Some price concessions are being 
made on production scrap and blast fur- 
nace grades are moving. Foundries 
buying small tonnages as the foundry 
grades continue to show strength. Trade 
confidence in the strength of the market 
is indicated by the willingness of brokers 
to pick up anything that looks like 
bargain, 


BIRMINGHAM—The scrap market 
this area is hard hit by the steel strike 
No orders are being placed for openheart! 
grades and there is little demand fv! 
other types of material, although prices 
have advanced for No. 1 cupola cast and 


rerolling rails 


ST. LOUIS—Two steel mills came into 
the market with the purchase of an esti- 
mated 50,000 tons of No. 2 heavy melting 
steel and bundled sheets, of which one- 
fourth was the latter paying $26.00 pe! 
gross ton at the plants. Thus brokers and 
dealers who had been buying speculative 
while the mills were out of the market 
profited. The shipments are to be made 
over the next 30 to 45 days. Following 
purchases the market was flooded with 
tenders of scrap from other markets. B 
the mills here have now stopped buying 
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Self-Contained 


Triple Compression 


Automatically Controlled) SCRAP PRESSES 


-* This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
in one of the larger industrial plants. It 
| compresses scrap from three directions to 


produce high density, mill size bundles. 








—|ILOGEMANN 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor .. . at low cost 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann's engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 
efficient and economical 
way of handling your scrap. 
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The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information — please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street ° Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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® * No. 2 bundles x «4 ee $15.00 to $16.9 
Pittsburgh Scrap won & Prices Machine shop turn. 12° 18550 to “1399 
No. 1 hvy. melting . . $29.50 to $30.00 Mixed bor. and turn. .. rye 10.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting .... 27.50 to 28.00 Going prices as obtained in the trade There a “+ 14°00 ¢ 14.59 
No. 1 bundles os eneeee 29.50 to 30.00 by THE IRON AGE, based on repre- No. 2 busheling .. +109 pear CO TOES 
No. 2 bundles . . 23.00 to 23.50 sentative tonnages. All prices are per Clean cast chem. borings... 16.00 to 17,9 
Machine shop turn. 19.50 to 20.00 gross ton delivered to consumer unless No. 1 machinery cast. .... 31.00 tc 33,9 
Mixed bor. and ms. turn... ae ae to 20.00 otherwise noted. No. 2 machinery cast..... 27.00 to 28.09 
Shoveling turnings 1.00 to 22.00 Heavy breakable cast... 20.00 to 21.09 
Cast iron borings... ° 20. 00 to 21.00 Seve -OIMEe <<... henaa cn 24.00 to 25.09 
; No. 2 bundles «+... $22.00 to $22.50 “ 
Low phos. plate ......... 31.50to 32.00 Machi ; 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy turnings .......... 24.00to 25.00 yan ody eoteas .* 19°50 to 20:00 
No. 1 ne hvy. oes h £1.88 to sree Cast iron borings .. 19.50to 20. 00 Detroit 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 34.00 to 35. “OW 31.50 = 32.0 ‘ 
Rails 2 ftand under ...... 38.00to 39.00 Lae: EER. ane Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on car; 
RR. steel wheels ....... 33.00 to 34.00 No. 1 hvy. melting .. $17.00 to $18.09 
RR. spring steel ee..c+ 833.00to 34.00 No. 2 hvy. melting -ee+ 15.00 to 16,06 
RR. couplers and knuckles 33.00 to 34.00 Buffalo No. 1 bundles ....... . 00 to 20,00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .. 39.00 to 40.00 ee ” $28.00 to $28.50 ow, busheling ae we ij. os to 18.00 
Mixed yard cast. ....... 35.50 to 36.50 sv0. avy. melting ..... = WUASNINEGS «-~.- «ee eeere O 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 29.00to 30.00 No. 2 hvy. —s ements H+ HH - ato eee es shop 7. ries ho ins 
PEED |v <aséccncnee 32.00 to 33.00 No. 1 busheling .......+. . Mixed bor. and turn. 4.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 bundles ..... eoee.. 27.00to 27.50 Shoveling turnings .. . 13.00 to 14.00 
Oe ae aes = et Cast iron borings ....... 13.00to 14.09 
: Machine shop turn. ...... -50 to . sow phos. plate ..... 17.00 to 
Chicago Mixed bor. and turn... .. 19.50to 20.00 low phos. plate hp oly 
; on en Shoveling turnings ....... 21.50to 22.00 No. 1 cupola cast ........ . oO 34.00 
No. 1 hvy. melting +++ + $25.00 to $26.00 Cast iron borings cs 19.50to 20.00 Heavy breakable cast .... 27.00to 29.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 23.00 to 24.00 Paar. 28.50 29.00 Stove plate 2 -. 26.00to 27.00 
No. 1 factory bundles 25.00 to 26.00 Low phos. plate ......... 28.50 to . Automotive cast... ... 38.00to 3400 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles ... 21.00to 22.00 Scrap rails, random igth. -. 31.50to 32.00 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles . 19.00to 20.00 Rails 2 ft and under .... 36.50to 37.00 
Machine shop turn. -+- 17.00to 18.00 RR. steel wheels ........ 32.00to 33.00 Cincinnati 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 16.00to 17.00 RR. spring steel .. 32.00 to 33.00 
Shoveling turnings +++ 18.00 to 19.00 RR. couplers and knuckles 32.00 to 33.00 Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
Cast iron borings ...... 17.00 to 18.00 No. 1 cupola cast ........ 38.00 to 39.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ......$25.60 » $26.00 
Low phos. forge crops ... 33.00to 34.00 Mixed yard cast. ........ 36.50to 37.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ee... S150 to 22.00 
Low phos. plate ee---- 30.00 to 31.00 Stove plate . ... 86.50to 37.00 No. 1 bundles .. swkccus = 26.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 29.00 to 30.00 Small indus. malleable... 24.00 to 25.00 No 2, bundles te ites AB + to 30.88 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 36.50 to 37.5 Machine shop turn. ...... . 
Rerolling rails ..) 41550 to 42550 a Ra tes 7 cio ne 
Rails 2 ft and under .... 40.00to 41.00 : : y tae. . 
Locomotive tires, cut . 36.00 = 37.00 Birmingham Cast iron borings ........ 14.50to 15.00 
Cut bolsters & side frames 33.00 to 35.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ....... eee $25.00 Low phos. 18 in. under.... 34.00 to 35.00 
Angles and splice bars 35.00 to 36.00 No. 3 Avy. MOWING cece. cess . 24.00 Rails, random lengths .... 34.00to 35.00 
RR. steel car axles .... 43.00 to 44.00 No. 2 bundles See ee a a 22.00 Rails. 18 in. and under . 44.00 to 45.00 
No, 3 steel wheels ....... 31.00to 32.00 No. 1 busheling ........ 24.00 No. 1 cupola cast ........ 40.00to 41.00 
RR. couples and knuckles 34.00to 35.00 Machine shop turn. ..... "$16. 00 ‘to 17.00 Hvy. breakable cast |... 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 40.00to 41.00 Shoveling turnings .........+... 19.00 Drop broken cast pales 43.00 to 44.00 
No. 1 — cast. ..... 39.00to 40.00 Cast iron borings bs ~e 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast . 82.00to 34.00 Bar crops and plate ... 29.00 to 30.00 
RR. grate bars .. ... 30.00 to 31.00 Structural and’ plate 29.00 to 30.00 San Francisco 
Cast iron brake shoes .. 30.00 to 31.00 > 
Cast iron car wheels 32 00 to 34.00 No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. 28.00 to 28.50 N ‘ ° 
S , ‘ eels oe. v4. No. 1 hvy. melting ...... oe $20.00 
Malleable ............... 36.00to 37.00 Scrap rails, random igth... 29. coe see No. 3 vy. melting ...... .-.. 1800 
ero ig <4 ais ie es 35. 45 z 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 34.00to 35.00 om A eegeee fetes ones Uneies cB 
: Angles & splice bars .. 32.00 to 33.00 No. 3 Coenen ee coe sees 13.00 
Philadelphia See. SnSes Gaten aes a = ae Machine shop turn .. cceee 9.00 
No. 1 hvy. melting ......$24.00 to $25.00 es = eee ‘ ore re : 28.00 Elec. fur 1 ft and under ae 28.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 2e.02 to 34.00 Cast iron carwheels....... 23.00to 24.00 No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ........ 17.00 
_ ] ae 24. °° - sae Serap rails, random lgth. ........ 17.00 
No. 2 bundles 22.00 to 23.00 ° ca ‘cia 
Machine shop turn . 16.00 to 17.00 No. 1 cupola cast. .. oe 30.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 16.00 to 17.00 St Louis 
Shoveling turnings --.. 16.50to 17.50 ° : 
Low phos. punchings, plate 26.00 to 26.50 No. 1 hvy. melting ... $27.00 to $28.00 Los Angeles 
Low phos. 5 ft and under 25.00to 26.00 No. 2 hvy. melting .... 25.00 to 26.00 . 20.00 
Low phos. bundles 2450to 25.00 No. 2 bundled sheets .. 25.00 to 26.00 Noa. 1 hvy. melting ........ 08 7 rt 
H\ y. axle forge turn 4 00 to 25.00 Machine shop turn. .. 19.00 to 20.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ........ ee ae ee 
Cl aa it i sales teibialinen ra °4 eae a Shoveling turnings .... 19.00 to 20.00 No. . — bagasse ee oe sees 
gga splits il ee ee eee Rails, random lengths .... 31.00to 32.00 NO. oe seee coe ’ 
RR. steel wheels - 26.00 to 28.00 Rails’ 3 ft and under ||‘: 33.00to 34.00 No. 3 bundles Hessevee seee REE 
RR. spring steel -+++++ 26.00 to 28.00 Locomotive tires, uncut .. 27.00to 28.00 Mach. shop turn. ...... ‘e , 
No. 1 machinery cast 35.00 to 36.00 Angles and splice bars ... 33.00 to $4.00 Elec. fur. 1 ft and under... es 30.00 
Mixed yard cast ‘ 32.00 to 33.00 Std. steel car axles a 35.00 to 37.00 r : n 20.00 
Heavy breakable cast 32.00 to 33.00 RR. spring steel a 29.00 to 30.00 ng = xe — 5 $36. 00 to 40.00 
Cast iron carwhes 4.00 To 59.00 No. 1 machinery cast .. 36.00to 38.00 — a wo +s 
Malleable 4.00 to 35.00 Hvy. breakable cast. ... 31.00 to 32.00 
Cast iron brake shoes .. 31.00to 32.00 
Stove plate meg it? $3.00 to $5.00 Seattle 
Cas on car wheels -ee- 34.00to 35. ‘ 
Cleveland Malleable peices ..+.. 30.00 to 32.00 No. 1 hvy. melting oe ee $16 H+ 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $26.50 to $27.00 No. 2 hvy. melting .... 16.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 24.00 to 24.50 No. 1 bundles es ae 15 00 
No. 1 bushelings .... 26.50 to 27.00 No. 2 bundles .... 15 00 
Oe, DINE oc ee a auven 26.50 to 27.00 New York No. BS bundles cease. .cc.ss icnee 12.00 
No. 2 bundles ........... 19.50to 20.00 - Elec. fur. 1 ft and nanos 21.00 
Machine shop turn. .. 16.00 to 16.50 Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: iti 19.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 17.50 to 18.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ... . $18.50 to $19.00 RR. hvy. melting cove e 
Shoveling turnings 17.50 to 18.00 No. 2 hvy. melting .. 17.00 to 18.00 No. 1 cupola cast... . $20.00 to 27.00 
Cast iron borings 16eneoks 17.50 to 18.00 No. 2 bundles te one 15.00 to 16.00 Heavy breakable cast 2 a 20.00 
Low phos. 2 ft and under.. 28.00 to 28.50 Machine shop turn. .. 10.00 to 11.00 
Steel axle turn. ‘ 26.50 to 27.00 Mixed bor. and turn. .... 10.00to 11.00 
Drop forge flash ines .. 296.50 to 27.00 Shoveling turnings agp to _ Hamilton, Ont. 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ... 32.00to 33.00 Clean cast chem. bor 21.00 to 22.00 
Rails 3 ft and under 10.00 to 41.00 No. 1 machinery cast. 30.00 to 32.00 Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point: 
Rails 18 in. and unde 11.00 to 42.00 Mixed yard cast. rae 29.00 to 31.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ween $20.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 13.00 to 44.00 Charging box cast. .... 24.00 to 26.00 No. 1 bundles oe eke oes 20.00 
"er ae 13.00 to 44.00 Heavy breakable cast. .... 24.00to 26.00 eh IE ek a oda 609-0 19.50 
RR. grate bar ‘ . 32.00 to 33.00 Unstrp. motor blocks .. 25.00 to 26.00 Mechanical bundles Rae eh 18.00 
Stove plate .00to 27.00 Mixed steel scrap acta Sale 16.0( 
Malleabl 38.00 to 39.00 Mixed bor. and turn.... 14.00 
: Rails, remelting ........ see 20.00 : 
Boston Rails, rerolling ........ 23.00 
us OP ’ 
Youngstown Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: con. i fact, prep’d. Cane 18.00 
No. 1 hvy. melting ......$30.50 to $31.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ..$17.00 to 18.00 Bush., new fact, unprep Mao oe 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 28.00 to 28.50 No. 2 hvy. melting -.-. 15.00to 16.00 Short steel turnings a 1 + 
No. 1 bundles .... . 30.50to 31.00 No. 1 bundles ...... .. 17.00to 18.00 CH OED. . estes .. $33.00 to 35. 
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SCRAP FOR BEAVER SKINS 


In 1750 scrap iron and steel literally were used in the Revolutionary War. 
“was worth its weight in beaver skins”. To protect Since 1889 Luria Brothers and Company, 
English industry, steel making was prohibited, Incorporated have served both consumers 
and small illicit charcoal iron works sprang and suppliers of iron and steel scrap. 
up in secluded spots. Every pound Fifteen strategically located offices and 
of scrap iron and steel was “bootlegged” and experienced personnel are eminently suited to 


oe re reworked—no small amount of it into serving your every need regardless of type, 
tit 


5.00 . ° e P ofa “ 
; p+ muskets which, within a decade, grade, specification or amount. 


12.00 
21.00 
19.00 CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


27.00 


* | TURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


Main C fice Branch CO Yfftces 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. = 1 F>) BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania = 3 = Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
Yards a8 BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 
, € - Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. 334 Colorado Bldg. 
LEBANON, PA. « READING, PA. - x. ) BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA. 
D YIT (ECORSE), MICH. ar a Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 


MODENA, PA. ¢ PITTSBURGH, PA. i ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ERIE, PA. 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bids. 
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FOUNDED jess MARKETS & 


Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Flat-Rolled Steel: 


PRICES 














y 
Weighted index based on steel bars, 








shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 
and cold-rolled sheets 
senting major portion of finished s 


shipments. 


and strip, repre- 


28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 


tee] 


Index reeapitulated in Aug. 


age are the average of various 
t.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown. 


Oct. 11, Oct. 4, Sept. 13, Oct. 12, 


(cents per pound) 1949 1949 1949 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.40 4.40 4.40 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Cold-rolled strip ....... 4.038 4.0388 4.038 
POE: <ccnwenacasen ses 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 7.85 7.85 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 33.00 33.00 33.00 

Tin and Terneplate: 

(dollars per base box) 

Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes.. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.70 6.70 6.70 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.65 6.65 6.65 
Bars and Shapes: 

(cents per pound) 

Merchant bars.......... 3.35 8.35 3.35 
Cold-finished bars ...... 8.995 3.995 3.995 
OS aa rrr 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Structural shapes ...... 3.2 8.25 3.25 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
Wire: 

(cents per pound) 

ER ec canb ews’ 4.15 4.15 4.15 
Rails: 

(dollars per 100 lb) 

Peer $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 
SE: iiticonsiesseee 3.55 3.55 8.55 
Semifinished Steel: 

(dollars per net ton) 

Rerolling billets ........ $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 52.00 52.00 52.00 
Forging billets ........ 61.00 61.00 61.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 63.00 63.00 63.00 
Wire rod and Skelp: 

(cents per pound) 

WE DOU xknasescenave 3.40 3.40 3.40 
DED: Sckcadedehneeaken 3.25 3.25 3.25 
- e 
Composite Prices 
Finished Steel Base Price 
ek: 22 TP cic sow ane BGO BOTT ss 00k vc cccinee 
One week ago........ RI OE Tks i xcavsnesen 
One month ago...... RTOS OEE Bliss 6.0000400-50 
One year ago ........ hy og errr 
High Low 
1949.... 3.720¢ Jan. 1 3.705¢ May 3 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.1938¢ Jan 1 
RORT s+ 3.198¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan 1 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1943.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
| 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
BOEl 6 ss 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1940....  2.80467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 
1939....  2.85367¢ Jan. 38 2.26689¢ May 16 
1938....  2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 
1937....  2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32268¢Jan. 4 
19386.... 2.822638¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢Jan. 8 
1934....  2.153867¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢Jan. 2 
1083.... 1.95578¢ Oct. 38 1.758386¢May 2 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 1 
1981.... 1.99626¢ Jan. 18 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 
1929.... 2.817738¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 


Pig lron: 





Price advances over previous week are p; imtea 
im Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics 





— 





Oct. 11, Oct. 4, Sept. 13, Oct. 12, 


(per gross ton) 1949 1949 1949 948 
No. 2, foundry, Phila.....$50.42 $50.42 $50.42 $51.56 
1948 No. 2, Valley furnace... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
3.26 - _ zoos Cin’ti... pape Soe caan 49,47 
o. 2, Birmingham...... e ‘ s 43.38 
rn No. 2, foundry, Chicago} 46.50 46.50 46.50 40.50 
3.265 re -. wag vaste sg 3 a oe ane 0.76 
asic, Valley furnace.... 46. ; y 16.00 
= Malleable, Chicagot .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
7.85 Malleable, Valley <a haa 46.50 46.50 46.50 
33,95 Charcoal, Chicago ...... 68.56 68.56 68.56 73.78 
F Ferromanganeset ...... 173.40 173.40 173.40 161.71 
4 aan , eaeereinn, o—- for delivery to foundries in the Chi. 
yes tAverage of U. do Sriees quoted on Ferroalloy page. 
5.90 Scrap: 
(per gross ton) 
Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh..$29.75 $29.75 $28.25 $42.75 
3.37 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 24.50 25.50 23.50 45.00 
3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 25.50 25.50 25.50 41.75 
3.75 No. 1 hy. comp. sh’t Det.. 19.50 22.50 238.50 38.00 
3.25 Low phos. Young’n...... 31.75 31.75 29.75 47.75 
28.50 No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh... 39.50 39.50 39.50 70.00 
9.50 No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 35.50 39.00 37.00 65.50 
No. 1, cast, Chicago..... 40.50 40.50 42.50 69.50 
Coke: Connellsville: 
— (per net ton at oven) 
Saw —_ prompt. ..$14.25 — wear a 
‘wee ATO (AsO. 20, 7. 
$3.20 oundry coke, prompt 
3.55 Nonferrous Metals: 
(cents per pound to large buyers) 
Copper, electro, Conn.... 17.625 17.625 17.625 23.50 
$52.00 Copper, Lake Conn....... 17.75 19.75 17.75 23.625 
52.00 Tin, Straits, New York.. 96.00 96.00 $1.03 $1.03 
61.00 Zine, East St. Louis ..... 9,25 9.25 10.00 15.00 
63.00 Lead, St. Louis ......... 13.60 14.05 14.925 19.30 
Aluminum, virgin Si¢< eee 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Nickel electrolytic ...... 42.97 42.93 42.93 42.90 
3.619 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
3.25 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 32.00 38.50 38.50 35.00 


finished steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to 


date. 


Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the “oat ie | 


The weights used are based on the average product 


shipments for the 7 years 1937 to 1940 inclusive and 1946 


to 1948 inclasive. 


The use of quarterly 


figures has sia | 


eliminated because it was too sensitive. (See p. 139 of May 


12, 1949, issue.) 


Pig Iron 


....$45.88 per gross ton.... 
. 45.88 per gross ton.... 


. 45.88 per gross ton.. 


. 46.91 per gross ton.... 


Scrap Steel 
ace eee $26.58 per gross 
2 per gross 
5 per gross 


eee ee es &O.084 POD BIVUSS LW. «es eee 








at 


High Low 
$46.82 Jan. 4 $45.88 Sept. 6 
46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 
37.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 
30.14 Dec. 10 25.37 Jan. 1 
25.387 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 
$23.61 $23.61 
23.61 23.61 
23.61 23.61 
$23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 
23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 
22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 
23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 
23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 
19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 
18.84 Nov. 5 17.88 May 14 
17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 
16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 
14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 
15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 
18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 


Based on averages for basic iron 


Chicago, 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Valley and Birmingham. 


21.92 Mar.30 
17.75 Dec. 21 
13.42 Dec. 10 


cnenan 43.16 per gross ton 
High Low 
$43.00 Jan. 1 $19.83 June 28 
43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. 9 
42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. 1 
19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
$19.17 $19.17 
19.17 19.17 
$22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 9 
22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
15.00 Nov, 22 11.00 June 7 


12.67 June 9 
12.67 June 8 
10.33 Apr. 29 


13.00 Mar. 13 9.50 Sept. 25 
12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 5 
11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 


17.58 Jan. 29 


Average of No. 
steel scrap delivered to consumers 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. 


1 


October 13, 1949 


14.08 Dec. 8 
heavy melting 
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STEEL 
“nora 
PRICES 
INGOTS 
Carbon forging 
Alloy 

BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 

Carbon, rerolling, net ton 
Carbon forging billets, net ton 

Alloy, net ton 


PIPE SKELP 


WIRE RODS 


SHEETS 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr. 
Cold-rolled 
Galvanized (10 gage) 
Enameling (12 gage 
Long ternes (10 gage 
Hi Str. Low Alloy, h.- 
Hi Str. Low Alloy, c.r. 
Hi Str, Low Alloy, galv. 
STRIP 
Hot-rolled 
Cold-rollied 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, h.r. 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, c.r. 


TINPLATE? 
Cokes, 1.50 Ib. base box 


Electrolytic 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib. box 


BLACKPLATE, 29 ga. 
Hollowware enameling 


BARS 
Carbon Steel 
Reinforcing tt 


Cold-finished 


Alloy, hot-rolled 


Alloy cold-drawn 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, h.r 


PLATE 
Carbon steel 


Floor plates 

Alloy 

Hi Str. Low Alloy 
SHAPES, Structural 

Hi Str. Low Alloy 


MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 
Bright 


PILING, Stee! sheet 


126 


Base prices at producing points apply to the sizes and grades produced in these areas. Prices are in cents per Ib unless otherwise noted. Extras 


Pittsburgh, 
Weirton 
$50.00 
$51.00 
$52.00 
$61.00 
$63.00 


3.25 


3.40 


3.25 


6.05 


$7.75 


5.30 


3.35 


2 S& 


3.75 


3.40 


4.55 


4.40 


Chicago 


$52.00 
$61.00 


$63.00 


3.40 


3.25 


4.95 


3.40 


4.95 


4.158 


2.34 


4.05 


Smaller numbers indicate producing companies. See key on facing page. 





Gary 


$52.00 
$61.00 


$63.00 


3.40 


3.25 


3.25 


1.6.8 


5.10 
3.40 
4.55 


4.40 





| Spar- | ] 
Cleve- | Birm- Youngs-| rows | Granite Middle- 
land | ingham Buffalo town Point | City town Warren 
$52.00 | $52.00 | $52.00 | Conshohocken $57.002° 
ll 3 13 
$61.00 $61.00 $61.00 Geneva $61.00' $61.00 
4 tl 3.4 Conshohocken $63.00 25 
Conshohocken $63.00 | $63.00 | Bethlehem,* Canton,‘ -*2 
$65.00? 34 13 Massillon‘ = $63.00 
3.25 3.25 
1.4 ; & 
3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 Portsmouth Worcester 
4.11 6 ; 3.402° 3.70" 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Kokomo,?° 3.25 
4.5 4.11 3 1.6.13 3 Ashland’ =3.25 4 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.20 4.00 4.00 
‘ l 6 | 3 7 4 
4.40 Niles 4.40 | Canton Ashiand 
4.11 4.40°4 3 | 4.404 4.40" 
4.40 4.40 4.60 | 4.40 
4 6 22 7 
4.80 
4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 | Conshohocken 4.95 
4,5 ll 1.6.18 3 | 4.9576 4 
6.05 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 6.05 
4.5 ; 6.18 3 . 
6.75 6.75 | Canton 
‘ 3 | 6.754 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 | Ashland | 
5 ul 3 1,6,13 3 3.257 | 4 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 | New | 4.00 | 4.00+-49 
2.5 3 6.13 3 | Haven | 7; 4.2549 
40.48 4.50? 68 
4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 
) ll 3 1.6.13 3 ‘ 
6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 
> 3 ¢ ' 3 ‘ 
7.75 


$7.85 


ll 


$7.85 | $7.95 


4 


Deduct $1.30, $1.05 and 75¢ respectively from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 


5.40 5.50 5.30 
3 2 4 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 | Atlanta | Canton 
4 4.11 4 1.4.6 3 3.50°° 3.35" 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.3 3.35 Atlanta | Canton 
4 4.11 3.4 1.4, 3.5065 | 3.35% 
4.00 4.00 4.00 Putnam, Newark =4.40°° 
2.61 640+ Cumberland =3.9572 
Massillon, Canton = 4.00* 
3.75 3.75 Bethlehem,* Canton,' +2 3.75 
3.4 f Massillon* =3.75 
4.65 4.65 4.65 Massillon = 4.65* 4.65 
61 7 6.57 Bethlehem =4.65*° 25 
5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 Bethlehem =5. 10° 
+ il 3 } 1.6 
| 3.40 3.40% 11 3.403! | 3.4018 | 3.408 Coatesville = 3.502! 
‘ Claymont=3.50°° 
Conshohocken = 3.5026 Geneva =3.40'® Harrisburg =3.75°° 
4.55 Conshohocken,?® 
" Harrisburg®> =4.55 
Conshohocken = 4.492° 4.40 4.40 Coatesville 
=4,502! 
5.10 5.20 5.20 5.20 Conshohocken = 5. 202° 
4.5 1 é 3 Geneva =5.20'° 
3.25 3.30 Bethlehem =3.30,° Geneva=3.25'® 
ll 3 Minnequa, Colo. =3.75'4 
4.95 5.05 4.95 Bethlehem = 5.05° 
ll } 
4.15 4.15 Ports- 4.15 4.25 |} Duluth=4.15? 
2,77 | 4,11 mouth 3 | Worcester =4.45? 
4.120 | Pueblo=4.50'* 
- ! 
4.05 


| 





| Johns- 
Detroit | town 


| $50.00 


$51.00 
31 
| $52.00 
| 3 
$61.00 $61.00 
i $1 3 
| $63.00 | $63.00 
31 | 3 
3.40 
3.45 | Cons. 
12 3.3576 
4.20 
4.70 
12 
5.15 
12 
| 6.25 


| 12.47 3.40°° | 
4.20 
| 12 47 
| 4.2513.68 
5.15 
12 
6.25 
3.55 3.35 
3 
3.35 
4.30 
3.75 


4.05 
12 3 


Seattle, 
S. Fr’isco, 
Los Angeles 


3.25 | 3.45 | Atlanta | (4.0082 


S.F., L.A. 
4.2562 S. 


4.05°? L.A. 


4.80 
L.A. 


Canton =4.65' '*? 


Newark,°” Worcester? 


5.30 


| 12 3 


| 3.65 
12 


5.45 


4.95 


2a 
ee 


> 8 we we 
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Pate 


FOUND=! 


STAINLESS STEELS 


On At MARKETS & PRICES ——— rr 


Base prices, in cents per pound, 


























f.o.b. producing point 
Product | 301 | 302 | 303 | 304 | 316 | 321 | 347 | 410 | 416 | 430 
al ere fen en ne staiatei decades omnes 
ingots, revolting... | 12.75 | 13.80 | 18.00 | 14.80 | 22.78 | 18.25 | 20.00 | 11.25 | 13.75 | 11.50 
Siabs, billets, rerolting..... | 17.00 | 18.25 | 20.25 | 19.25 | 30.28 | 24.50 | 26.75 | 15.00 | 18.80 | 15.25 
Foro. discs, die blocks, rings | 30.80 | 30.50 | 33.00 | 32.00 | 49.00 | 36.50 | 41.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 25.00 
Billets, forging | 24.25 | 24.25 | 26.25 | 25.80 | 39.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 20.00 
Bare, wire, structurals..... | 28.50 | 28.80 | 31.00 | 30.00 | 46.00 | 34.00 | 38.50 | 23.00 | 23.50 | 23.50 
Plates 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.00 | 34.00 | 50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 | 26.50-| 28.50 
| | 27.00 | 
Sheets... | 37.50 | 37.60 | 39.50 | 39.80 | 63.00 | 45.80 | 80.00 | 33.00 | 33.50 | 35.50 
Strip, hot-rolied. | 24.25 | 25.78 | 30.00 | 27.75 | 46.00 | 34.50 | 38.75 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.78 
Strip, cold-rolled... | 30.50 | 33.00 | 36.50 | 38.00 | 55.00 | 44.50 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33.50 | 27.50 
Numbers correspond to producers. See pow below. 
Brackenridge, Pa., 46, Butler Pao 7, McRae, ee Weta Ba, of 
Baltimore, 37; Middletown, Ohio, Massillon, Ohio, 4; Gary, 1; Bridge- 


ille, Pa., 59; New Castle, Ind., 55: 
Strip: Midland, Pa. 17; 
54; Reading, Pa., 36; 


38 ; 


Lockport, N. Y., 46. 
Cleveland, 2; 
Washington, Pa., 


Carnegie, Pa., 41; McKeesport, Pa., 
W. Leechburg, Pa., 28; Bridge- 


ville, Pa., 59; Detroit, 47; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harri- 


son, N. J., 49; Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. Y., 


Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa., 7 
Bars: Baltimore, 7; 


Titusville, Pa., 59; Washington, Pa., 


E Structurals: Baltimore, 7; 
N. Y., 28; Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7: 
55; 


Midland, Pa., 17; New Castle, Ind., 


Duquesne, Pa 


ie ee 
39; 
Pa., 59; Dunkirk, N. Y., 28; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1, 67; 
17; W aterviiet, N. Y., 28; Waukegan, Ill. 2 
Wire: Waukegan, IIl., 2: Massillon, Ohio, 4; McKeesport, Pa., 54: 
port, Conn., 44; Chicago, 67; Trenton, N. J., 45: 


Lockport, N. Y., 


46; New Britain, Conn., 58 


Munhall, Pa., 1; Reading, Pa., 36 
McKeesport Pa., 1, 54; Bridgeville, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


; Lockport, N. Y., 46; Canton, Ohio, 42. 


sridge- 
Harrison, N. J., 80: Baltimore, 7. 
Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1, 67; Watervliet, 


Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 1; 
46; Middletown, 7; 


Washington, Pa., 39; Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 


Forged discs, die blocks and rings: Pittsburgh, 1, 17; Syracuse, 17: 


dale, Mich., 28. 
Forging billets: Midland, Pa, 17: 


Fern- 


Baltimore, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; Me- 


keesport, 54: Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4: Watervliet, 28: Pittsburgh, Chicago 1. 





KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 
With Home Offices 


| Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

2 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 

3 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 

4 Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 

5 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
6 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

|! Tennessee Coal, tron & R.R. Co., Birmingham 
|2 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 

13 Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

14 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 

15 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
16 Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 

'7 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
18 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

19 Kaiser Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

20 Portsmouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio 
2! Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
23 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 
24 Columbia Stee! Co., San Francisco 

25 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

26 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
27 Midvale Co., Philadelphia 

28 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
29? Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 

30 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

3! Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 

32 Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

33 Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
34 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 

35 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Poa. 
36 Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

37 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 

38 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 


2om 


So 


> 


Notes to Steel Price Table: 


+Special coated mfg ternes, deduct $1.10 from 1.50-lb coke base box price. 


39 Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa 

40 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 

4| Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 

42 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 

43 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Po 

44 American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., New York 

45 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

46 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass 

47 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

48 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 

49 Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 

50 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 

51 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Po 

52 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 

53 A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh 

54 Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa 

55 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicage 

56 Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

57 Fitzsimons Steel Co., Youngstown 

58 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

59 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa 

60 Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa 

61 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 


62 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco 

63 Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

64 Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 


65 Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 

66 Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

67 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 

68 Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

69 Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

70 Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, II! 

71 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
72 Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
73 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

74 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Indianapolis 

75 Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

76 Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 
77 Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

78 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
79 Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago 

80 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


making quality blackplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $2.00 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 
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t Straight lengths only from producer to fabricator. 


Can- 


PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. mills 
Base price, about $200.00 per net tou 


Standard, Threaded and 
Coupled 


Steel, buttweld* Black Galv 
Mads weeees 43 to 41 264% to 24% 
4 -in a a 16 to 44 30% to 28% 
L-in. ‘ as isle to 46% 3344 to 3l* 
PM <cud~e 40, ter 34 to32 
114-in. .... 49146 t047% 34% to32% 
2-in aa 50 to 48s 35S stto 33 
2% to 3-in. 50% to 48% 3544 to 33% 
Steel, lapweld 

2-in. eeeses 39 be 26 to 24 
2% to 3-in. 13%) to 42% 28 to 27 
3% to 6-in. 464% to42% 31 to27 
Steel, seamless 

2-in eee 38% 23 

2% to 3-in. 41% 26 

314 to 6-in. .. 43% 28 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 

% -in. a +20 %, +47 
4%-in. . +10% . 36 

1 & 1% in + 4% +27 
2-in — 1% + 23 
}-in ; int — 2 +- 23 


Wrought Iron, lapweld 


2-in ‘ + 7% +31 
2% to 3%-in.. + 5 + 26% 
4-in. eile a list + 20% 
41% to 8-in. + 2 + 22 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld : 
ly -in. awe 42 to 40 27 to 25 
Reith... . 46 to44 1 to29 
ee oe 48 to 46 34 to 32. 
1% -in. wae 48% to 46% 34% to 32% 
11%-in eee 49 ~=«+t0 47 35 to33_ 
Sr cs cnet 491% to 47% 35% to34% 
2% to 3-in. 50 to 48 16 to 34 
Steel, lapweld / 
2-in. coe 39% to38%e 2a to 24 
2% to 3-in. 44% to42% 30 to2s 
3% to 6-in... 48 to44 331% to 31% 
Steel, seamless 
2-in. ecw Ot 23 
2% to 3-in... 41% 27 
3% to 6-in. 45 9 
Wrought Iron, buttweild 
Me -in - +16 5 is ) 
Se. stone + 9% +34 
1 to 2-in eo — lk +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld i 
2-in. eee 7" tl, +27% 
2% to 4-in. — 5 +16 
4% to 6-in. — 1 +20% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct 
*Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lots, cut length 4 to 24 ft inclusive. 


OD Gage Seamless Electric Weld 


inin. BWG H.R. C.R. H.R. C.D. 
2 13 $19.18 $22.56 $18.60 $21.89 
2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
9° 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 
8% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
i ae 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 


& to 24-in., del’d Chicago ........ $95.70 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y......$92.50 to 97.40 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham.... 82.50 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less .........sscees: 109.30 


Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 


pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in 
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IRON AGE 


FOUNDED 1858 MARKETS & PRICES 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer, f.o.b. mili 
Base Column 





Pitteburg, 
Calif. 
Standard & coated nails* 103 122 
Woven wire fencet ..... 109 32 
Fence posts, carloadstt 112 aa 
Single loop bale ties .. 106 130 
Galvanized barbed wire**® 123 143 
Twisted barbless wire .. 123 
* Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
mns higher. 15% gage and heavier. 


** On 80 rod spools, in carloads. tt Duluth, 
Joliet and Johnstown. 


Base per Pittsburg, 
100 id Calif. 
Annealed fence wiret $4.80 $5.75 
Annealed, galv. fencing? 5.25 6.20 
Cut nails, carloadst{ ... 6.75 
t Add 30¢ at Worcester; 10¢ at Spar- 
rows Pt 
tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 


PRODUCING POINTS — 
coated or galvanized nails, 
fence, bale ties, and barbed 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 2; Joliet, Ill., 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 
Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, Ill, 33; 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only), 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2 

Fence posts: Duluth, 2; 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill, 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Moline, Ill., 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 

Cut natls: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26. 


Standard, 
woven wire 
wire: Ala- 


Johnstown, 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No. 304, 20 pet, 
Coatesville, Pa. (21)...%26.50 
Washegtn, Pa (39) *26.5 
Claymont, Del. (29)...*26.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. (26) ©2250 
New Castle, Ind. (55)..%26.50 %24.00 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (26). 27.50 
Inconel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (21). 36.00 
Monel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (21). 29.00 
No. 302 Stainless-copper- 
stainless,Carnegie,Pa. (41) 75.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot 
dip, Butler, Pa., (7).. 7.75 


® Inc ludes 
sandblasting. 


annealing and pickling, or 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


24 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 


Cents per Ib 
Peer ee eT 5.45 
ee adi 5.95 
Es. 6650 een sae e we eee 6.70 
Dynamo ieee ee a eeet 7.50 
POR SE. hb ds d+ ica cndanes 8.05 
Transformer 65 <s cane - 8.60 
Transformer 66 ....cccce coins 9.30 
eo ee 10.10 
PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 18; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
ansbee, W. Va., 63; Granite City, Ill, 22 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8: Mansfield, Ohio, 
759; Niles, Ohio, 64, 76; Toronto, Ohio, 63 
Vandergrift, Pa 1; Warren, Ohio t 
Zanesville, Ohio 
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correspond to steel producers. 


Numbers after producing points 
* See key on previous page. 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 


SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.0.b. mill Pittaburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet Of List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter.... 35 
9/16 & %& in. x 6 in. & shorter..... < 
% in. & larger x 6 in. shorter...... 34 
All diam., longer than 6 in. ......... 30 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. & or. ‘ 35 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter. ae | 
Plow bolts si ga 0 tas ee 47 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 


(Hexagon or Square) 

% in. and SmMAlle? .vcecesserseccees 35 
9/16 to 1 in. inclusive ..........ee06- 34 
1% to 1% tm. tnelesive ...cccssccce Be 
15% in. and larger ... 

On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowances of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is an 
additional 5 pct allowance for carload 
shipments. 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 


USS SAE 
7/16 in. and smaller . ae 41 
% in. and smaller ....... 38 7s 
\% in. through 1 in. cise, ee 39 
9/16 in. through 1 in. .... 37 
1% in. through 1% in. .. 35 37 
15 in. and larger ... 


28 
In full case lots, 15 “pet additional ‘dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 


Packages, nuts Le 
In bulk » ae 


$61.75 
70.00 


Large Rivets 


(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 ib 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham ........e++¢>. $6.75 
E.6.D. TARONOR, FA. cise... sccerss 6.75 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pet off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, OR Catsage, 
Birmingham ° 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In packages) Pet Of List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 


fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 
6 in., SAB 1020, bright ......ccc.. 
% to 1 in. x 6 ae as (1085), 
heat treated ... “sen 35 
rere eee 19 
Flat head cap screws, "listed es es 5 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes. 28 
C-R SPRING STEEL 
Base per pound f.o.b. mill 
0.26 to 0.40 carbon ............ 4.00¢ 
0.41 to 0.60 carbon ......... . 5.50¢ 
0.61 to 0.80 CAFDOM 2... ..ccccce 6.10¢ 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon ..... 8.05¢ 
108 GO Bee GO. oa cecincemeses 10.35¢ 


Worcester, add 0. 30¢. 









— 














RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 
F.o.b. mill 


Standard rails, 100 lb and mentor, 

No. 1 quality, per 100 lb 3 
Joint bars, per 100 Ib...... 4 
Light rails per 100 lb.. — 8 


Base Price 


Cents per |b 
oo eee ere ee oon. 6.88 
ABIOD onecvcrscccccccccccveesrccee. BM 


Screw spikes CAgWen ee ce vabeeee 8.00 

Tie pilates .<+... pies is MANA eee 4.05 

Tie plates, Pittsburgh, Torr. -» Calif.* 4.2 

Track bolts, untreated ......... 8.25 

Track bolts, heat treated, to rai! 
PORES ..cccces PECCRC swede ee. 8.50 
*Seattle, add 30¢. 


PRODUCING POINTS—Standard rails 
Bessemer, Pa., 1; Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary 
1; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna 
N. Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 
ra. 4 

Light rails: All the above except In- 
diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. 3; Minn 
Colo., 14. 

Joint bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet, 
Ill, 1; Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 

Track spikes: Fairfield, Ala., 11; In. 
diana Harbor, Ind., 6, 8; Lebanon, Pa, 
3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 5: 
Chicago, 4; Struthers, Ohio, 6; Youngs- 
town, 4. 

Track bolts: 


i 


Fairfield, Ala., 11 ; Lebanon 


Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 
745. vee 
Axles: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; In- 


diana Harbor, Ind., 79; 
3; McKees Rocks, Pa., 1. 
Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; 
N. Y., 3; Pittsburg, Calif., 24 
4; Seattle, 62; Steelton, Pa., 
Calif., 24; Minnequa, 


Johnstown, Pa., 


; Gary, 1 
Lackawanna, 
; Pittsburgh, 
3; Torrance, 
Colo., 14 


TOOL STEEL 


F.o.b. mill 

Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co per Ib 
18 4 1 — —- 90.5¢ 
18 4 1 —_ 5 $1.42 
18 4 2 oo -— $1.025 
1.5 4 1.5 & — 6h¢ 
6 4 2 6 — 69.5¢ 
High-carbon-chromium wie e's iia ee 
Oil hardened manganmese...... oc oe 
Special carbon ......... isaeeees Qe 
Extra CAFDON ..civcces eae 22¢ 
ee ee ee 19¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2%¢ per Ib higher. West of 
Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 


COKE 


Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. . $14.00 to $14.50 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. - $15.50 to $16.00 
Foundry, oven coke 


>, reer ener rr eer $20.90 
CIS. GOR. voce sci cecencaen 20.40 
TS ere or 
New England, del’d ............ 23.70 
Seaboard, N. J., f.o.b. ... ieee ae 
PriaGeiene, EGR. vso-cceive eee 230.45 
Swedeland, Pa., £.0.B. .......c0. 20.40 
Plainesville, Ohio, f.o.b. ........ 20.90 
De ME. £adbiowes cee $20.25 to 21.04 
Cleveland, del’d ee re 23.62 
CE (QE gb ke cpa hs aBeon 21.71 
eS Serre Te eee 
PE Re Sven cowsnces 21.60 
Birmingham, del’d 18.75 
FLUORSPAR 
Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars 
Rosiclare, Ill. Base price, per ton net 
Effective CaF, content: 
70% or more ..... évaddlcts Ce 
60% or less ..... ~eecees eebdeue aan 
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Baltimo« 
Birmingh 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinn: 
Clevelar 
Detroit 
Houstor 
indiana 
Kansas 
Los An 
Mempt 
Milwat 
New 0 
New Y 
Nortol 
Oman 
Philad 
Pittsb 


Salt | 


e—uauveevvozwrszonmnmocsosrzs:? 


te iat el at 


























"d rails 
» Gary 
iWanr 
ite lton 


ept In. 


airfield 
nneg 


airfield 
| Joliet 
teelton 


as; Tae 


m, Pa, 
‘eh, 5; 
oungs- 


sbanon 
sburgh 


1; In- 
nm, Pa. 


ary, 1 
wanna, 
‘burgh, 
rrance, 


Base 
per Ib 
90.5¢ 
$1.42 
$1.025 
6b¢ 
69.5¢ 
52¢ 
29¢ 
26.5¢ 
22¢ 
19¢ 

’ Mis- 
pst of 


t Ton 
514.50 


516.00 


20.90 
20.40 
19.40 
22.70 
22.00 
20.45 
20.40 
20.90 
21.04 
23.62 
21.71 
23.50 
21.60 
18.75 


cars 
net 


37.0 
3 4.0/ 


1a. 


l 
FOUNDED | 


CITIES 


Baltimore. 
Birmingham....... 
Boston 

Buffalo 
Chicago......06 
Cincinnatl®........ 
Cleveland... 
Detroit 

Houston 
indianapolis... .. 
Kansas City 

Los Angeles. 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 

New Orleans* 

New York 

Norfolk 

Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portiand..... 

Salt Lake City... 
San Francisco 
Seattle. . 


St. Louis 


iat savaiescccns 


BASE QUANTITIES Standard unlees otherwise keyed on prices. 


Hot-Rolled: 


Sheets, strip, plates, shapes and bars, 400 te 


199@ Ib. 


Cold-Rolled: 
Sheets, 400 te 


| 





1499 lb strip, 


RON AGH —— MARKETS 


WAREHOUSE PRICES 


Hot- 


Rolled 


5.31 
4.85 
5.55 
4.85 
4.85 


5.16- 


5.51 
4.85 


5.28 
5.32 


on ao oo aoam 


~“ 
n 


5.80 
5.03 


5.95 
5.40 
6.00 
6.13 
4.95 
4.85 


6.508 


7.05 
7.05 


6.158 
6.704 


7.10 
5.22 
5.37 
5.44 


& 2 BSz 





5.93 
6.75 
6.31 


extras 


quantities. Bars 1000 Ib and over. 


PIG IRON PRICES 





& PRICES 


Cold- 
Rolled | Galvanized 


(15 gage) Rolled 


Ld 
—_ 


2 288 32 


i 
' 


' 
' 


2S WBE 





NM NNN SEP Pnvre~ 
& S888 388 S285= 


eno @ 
$8 é@a 





BSS S& 


' 


“nN NOOO nO 
ae” €ee «eee a 


22 


STRIP 


Hot- 








5.37 
4.85 
5.60 
5.24 
4.85 
5.28- 
5.43 
5.03 
§.27- 


5.47 
6.70 





Alloy Bars: 
100@ to 1999 Ib. 





Base prices, 





8 


Galvanized Sheets: 
450 to 1499 lb. 


Dollars per gross ton. 





f.o.b. 








warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 
(Metropolitan area delivery, add 15¢ to base price except Cincinnati 
and New Orleans (*), add 10c; New York, Chicago and Boston, add 20c.) 


























| PLATES | SHAPES | BARS ALLOY BARS 
} | _ -| iin panei sa 
| Hot- Hot- Cold- Cold- 
Rolled, Rolled, Drawn, Drawn, 
| Standard | _Hot- Cold- A 4615 | A4140-80| A4615 | A 4140-50 
Structural} Rolled Finished | As-rolled Ana. As-rolled Ann. 
\— ——— i ee 
i | 
5.56 | 5.36 5.42 ere |. | 9.60- 
| 10.10 
5.10 | 4.90 | 4.90 60°]... | 
} | | 
5.75 | 6.42 | 5.82 6.02 | 9.36- | 9.67- | 10.72 | 11.02 
| | | 9.67 9.87 | 
5.35 | 5.00 | 4.95 5.40 | 9.30 | 9.60 | 10.65 10.95 
5.10 | 4.90 4.90 5.46 | 8.90 9.26 | 10.25 | 10.55 
5.83- | 5.33 5.33- 6.08- | 9.74 | 9.99 | 11.19 | 11.44 
5.85 5.48 6.20 | 
5.21 | 65.01 5.01 5.45 | 9.05 | 9.35 | 10.40 10.70 
5.52- | 5.33 5.33- 6.00 9.07 | 9.92 | 1.10 | 11.38 
5.57 5.40 5.55 8.10 | 
6.70 6.20 6.40- 7.68 10.45 10.40 | 11.45 | 11.70 
6.70 6.65 
5.54 | 5.34 5.34 6.14 | 19.260 | 11.38 | | 
5.75 | 5.55 5.55 6.10 | 9.55 9.85 | 10.909 | 11.20 
5.50 | 5.45 5.60 7.25 
5.95- | 5.75 5.75 6.53 
6.00 | 
5.28 | 5.08 5.08 5.63 9.53 | 9.73 | 10.98 11.23 
| | i 
6.15 | 5.95 5.95 8.658 
j | 
5.65 | 5.33 | 5.57 6.31 9.28 | 9.58 | 10.63 | 10.93 
6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 7.05 | 
| i | 
6.38 | 6.18 6.18 6.98 | 
5.35 5.10 5.40 5.96 | 9.05 | 9.35 | 10.62 | 10.87 
5.05 4.90 4.90 5.40 8.90 | 9.20 10.25 | 10.56 
6.308 6.358 6.358 8.2514 | 10.506 10.106 | 
5.653 | 5.503 | 7.108 | 8.15 
6.35% | 5.908 5.908 7.55 9.80 10.00 | 11.20 | 11.60 
6.354 6.304 6.204 8.1514 10.3515 | 13,1015 
5.47 5.27 5.27 5.82 9.27- 9.57- | 10.62 10.92- 
9.72 9.97. | 11.17 11.42 
5.64- 5.49 5.49 6.04 9.49 9.79 | 10.84 11.14 
6.69 ee 
Exceptions: 
(1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (3) 300 to 4999 
lb; (4) 300 to 9999 lb; (5) 2000 lb and over; (6) 1000 
lb and over; (7) 400 to 14,999 Ib; (8) 400 lb and over; 
(9) 500 to 1999 Ib: (10) 500 to 999 Ib: (11) 400 to 3999 
Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1500 
lb and over; (15) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (16) 4000 lb and 
over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 1499 Ib; (19) 
1500 to 3499 Ib; (20) 6000 Ib and over. 





Delivered prices do not include $ pet tax on freight. 





Producing 
Point 


Granite City...... 
Ironton, Utah... .. 


Struthers, Ohio... . 
Swedeland....... 
Toledo...... 

Troy, N. Y.... 
Youngstown. . . 





Producing point prices are sub- 
Ject to switching 
differential (not to exceed 50c per ton 
for each 0.25 pect silicon content 
exeesa of base grade which is 1.75 to 
3225 pet for foundry 
Phorus 4ifférentials, 
Se per ten for phosphorus content of 
0.70 pet and over manganese differ- 


aassses 


SSsSssessssss sSessses 


S2LLLLLLLLLALDD 
OoesMeenooooon 


No. 2 


Foundry 





SESE: SSSSSSESSSSSSSS 
Sees: seseszsszesezes 


— 


charges; 


PRODUCING POINT PRICES 


Malle- 


able 


49.00 


47.00 
46.50 


iron); 


a reduction ef 


entials, a charge not to ex 


Per ten for each 0.50 pet manganese 
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| 
| 


] 
| 


hss ts 600.0 : 

Boston 
Brooklyn........ 
Cincinnati. . 
Jersey City 


Consuming 





Los Angeles. ... 


Mansfield. . 
Philadelphia. . 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Rochester . 
San Francisco.... 
Seattie...... 
St. Louis 
Syracuse 

Gulf Ports... 


DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 


Producing 
Point 


..| Birmingham....... 

..| Bethlehem... duces 
Geneva-ironton........ 
Cleveland-Toledo.....,. 


Bethiehem.... 
Swedeland.. . 


Steelton............ 


Buffalo. . 


Geneva-ironton.... 


Geneva-ironton 
Granite City. . 
Buffalo 


| Lone Star, Texas 


t Low Phos., Southern Grade 


content in excess of 1.00 pct. 
ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to 
0.75 pet nickel content and $1 per 
ton extra for each additional 0.25 pct 
nickel. 


Silvery iron 
6.01 to 6.50 pet. 
Jackson, 





$2 per 


(blast furnace) silicon 
C/L per g.t., f.o.b. 
Ohio—$59.50; f.0o.b. Buffalo, 
$60.75. Add 81.00 per ton for each 


additional 0.50 pct Si up te 17 pct. 








} Rail | | } 
| Freight No.2 | Malle- | Besse- Low 
Rate Basic | Foundry; able | mer Phos. 
at Laan .. | 50.50 | 51.00 | .... | 
a 6.90 60.90 
4.29 52.79 | 63.29 | 53.79 | . 
6.70 | 45.88 | 46.08 | 
2.63 | 81.13 | 51.63 | 62.13 | 
7.70 | 53.70 | 54.20 
3.33 | 49.33 | 49.83 | 49.83 | 50.33 | 54.33 
..| 2.39 | 50.39 | 50.89 | 51.39 | 51.89 
| 1.44 | 49.44 | 49.94 | 50.44 | 50.94 
‘i 3.09 Dae ees | 57.09 
2.63 | 48.63 | 49.13 | 49.63 | 
| 2:70 | 83.70 | 54.20] ..... 
| 7.70 | 63.70 | 54.20 | 
| 0.75 Arb. 48.65 | 49.15 | 49.65 | 
3.58 | 49.58 | 50.08 | 50.58 | 


50.50 51.00f | 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn 
over 1.00 pet. Add 81.00 per ton for 
0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon prices are $1.00 per ton above 
silvery iron prices o comparable 
analysis. : 

Charcoal pig iron base price for 
low phosphorus $60.00 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicage, 
$68.56. High phosphorus charcoal pig 
iron is not being produced. 
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FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 


(8-82% Mn, Maximum contract base 
rice, gross ton, lump size. 
“.0.b. Birmingham $174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, ‘Alloy, “W. Va., 

Wel, GME. ..cevccss Satsece Bee 
F.o.b. Johnstown, as «seca $174 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa $172 
F’.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa os are 

$2.00 for each 1% above "32% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 


Briquets ~Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 
Carload, bulk 


( v 10.45 
Ton lots . ; 12.05 
Less ton lots 12.95 
Spiegeleisen 

Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 


16-19% Mn 
3% max. Si 


19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 


Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 
Manganese Metal 

Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carload, packed ........ 35.5 
Ton lots ee, ee 37.0 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 
Carloads Ps whine eke ae . 28 

oe widen ee er 30 
Veene . “s : ‘ 32 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 


tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, — 

P, 90% Mn eh 25.25 27.10 28.30 
0.10% max. C 24.75 26.60 27.80 
0.15% max. C 24.25 26.10 27.30 
0.30% max. C 23.75 25.60 26.80 
0.50% max. C 23.25 25.10 26.30 
0.750 max. C, 

7.00% max. Si 20.25 22.10 23.30 
Silicomanganese 

Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 


18-20% Si, 1. 


5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


Carload bulk 8.95 
2On BB an 10.60 
Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 

delivered, _ Ib of . eee <i ee 
Ton lots ‘ sso Bae 
Less ton lots” 12 30 
Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 pct, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $77.00 gross 


ton, freight allowed to normal trade area: 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 
lo 


Silicon Metal 


Contract 
tained Si, 
packed. 
96% Si, 2% Fe cos . saad Se 
97% Si, 1% Fe — wtibcw naa ee 


price, cents per pound con- 
lump size, delivered, for ton lots 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib Si 
briquets. 

Carload, bulk .. tina cnoueaieh - 6.80 
Ton lots oc ee etait cee 7.90 
Less ton lots : we oc ee oo 8.80 


Electric Ferrosilicon 

Contract price, cents per pound 
tained Si, lump size, bulk, in 
delivered. 


con- 
carloads, 


25% Si ..... 17.00 
500% Si 11.30 
75% Si 13.50 
85% Si 14.65 
90-95% Si 16.50 
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MARKETS & PRICES—— 


Calcium Metal 
Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 


pound of metal, delivered. 

Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots ... $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots 2.40 3.30 4.55 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, 


( cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, 


lump size, bulk, in carloads, de- 


livered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max. Si) 
0.06% C ean bes een exes ee Are 
0.10% C inte kos acichciraate ei 28.25 
Ramee Go. ss cwekwnnss ° . 28.00 
0.20% C veins 2 tea os - 237.76 
0.50% C ee see +See ° . 27.50 
1.00% C — eee rene 27.25 
2.00% EP ae ‘ ios. ce See 
65-69% Cr, 4- a ere er 20.50 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6- 9% Si os wae 
Briquets -—— Contract price, cents per 
pound of briquet, delivered, —s chromium. 
Carload bulk . cte Bate 
Ton lots oo eee aes 15.25 
Less ton lots ‘ew ‘ ‘ con ae 
High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 
Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 


N. Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 


High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4- 6% cc 
Carloads vaacdesees - 21.6 
Ton lots Gb oes eee or 33:75 
Se BO NN. ik sce aki 25.25 
Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6% Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 
Carloads iit a x eeaes > ia 
MM Kcecckbaw sp cheemans + aie . 30.05 
Less ton lots 31.85 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, r 
contained packed, delivered, 


cents per lb chromium 
ton lots. 97% 


min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 

0.20% max. C . 1.09 
See SOO SS ants: cease ceseody 1.05 
9.00% min. C 1.04 
Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 


30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe 
Carlonse ccccccscccceccccece es 17.90 
Ton Bots ccccscccccsccossccoseses 21.00 
Less ton Lote .cccccccvcccsccececs 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 
Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy. 


lump, delivered. mt 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si 


COPIORES. 6. 6.65 0cccccwdensteseeners 19.25 
TOR BD 2 vs vcdueevcetsevieseapesie 21.55 
EGG GOm BOR 2c ccccccscievsssesics »2.55 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 


Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. 

Alloy 5: 50-56% Cr, 4-6% Mn. 53.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C. 
TOR: GE ced ccc Gee neen Kw Owenene 19.75 
Ce GN BORE) ca ciawena densa saaess 21.00 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight_allowed, max 
St. Louis.. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn. 

Ton lots 
Less ton 


BORD -cecaedsvcstecusenae 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 


pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti9 to 11% 
Ca 5 to 7% 

ey UU err rrr Ty eee 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carload packed ...... 18.90¢ 
ee i aren ee 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered. 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh 
EE ieee hits innah adhe ad 
Less ton lots 








Other Ferroalloys 
Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fy 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspensio 


Bridge, N. Y. 
Carload (26+ Oa eEOC ENO 7.40¢ 
Ton lots .. ee eo 8.806 
Calcium molybdate, 45-50%, f.o0.1 
Langeloth, Pa., pee pound con- 
tained Mo. ‘it Teer 96¢ 


Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb. 

WE EE 455.0565 s eee 9 
Less ton lots . ‘ 2.95 


Ferromolybdenum, 55- 75%, f.0.b 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
SO Gs Bees bv > sae c cues $1.10 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23. 

26%, carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
gross ton ‘ ee - $65.0 
10 tons to less carload xs . 75.00 


Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular grade, 
10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
aR: freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Balti- 
yore, ton lots, per lb contained 

1 Crecreeeeseses . 


Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and 
north of Baltimore, ton lots, — 
Ib contained Ti ...... . $1.40 
Less ton lots . 5 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high « car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Baltimore, carloads 
DAP TOS TOE. 60s Coe cence ccewues cBeene 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained Ww, 5 ton lots, de- 


$1.28 


livered PEtbanenesvsee $2.25 
Ferrovanadium, 35- 55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained, V. 
CUORNORTT «6 06. cecesdss caus $2.90 
Crucible ; 3.00 
High speed steel (Primos) - ‘ 3.10 


Molybdenum oxide briquets, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa. bags, _f.o.b. ; 
Wash., Pa., per lb contained Mo. 95¢ 


Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 


Carload, bulk, lump ........ 11.00¢ 
Ton lots, bulk, TUMID ccccesss 11.504 
Ton lots, packed, lump ...... 11.75¢ 
Less ton lots, lump ........ 12.25¢ 
Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V.O, contract basis, _ wanes 
contained VO, ...... ‘ $1.20 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 
Ton lots 654 be4RESAoRESS 21.00¢ 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per Ib of hope 
Carload, bulk ‘ 6.60¢ 


Boron Agents 


Contract prices, per Ib of alloy, del 


Rorosil, f.0.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per - 
 containel © <cccvcsccs: évne ‘nee 

Rortam, f.o.b. Niagara. Falls . 

Ton lots, per pound .......-- 45¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound ..... BNe 

Carbortam, f.o.b. Suspension 

Bridge, N. Y.: freight allowed, 

Ti 15-18%, B 1.00-1.50%, Si 2.5- 

3.0%, Al 1.0-2.0% ee 
Ton lots, per pound od welaiaia 8.625¢ 

Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, |! in 
x D. Ton lots .. ia oe Skal 
F.o.b. Wash. Pa.; 100 Ib and 

over se 
10 to 14% R. eceeeeeeseeees one 
14 to 19% B. .-sesesserers 1.20 
104 WM.. Bi .c cecsoucvce ware 1.59 

Grainal, iy ' Bridgeville, "Pa. 

freicht allowed, 100 Ib and over. . 
PE sp hawaiee saws panes 93¢ 
PE +e kd kt Chee ee eee Onna 63¢ 
DER asks nde Reese eaeN 45¢ 


-200% 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 15 


B. 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. u 
Tem: WM secsaeves de aewea ees $1.6 
eh. eB, See ee 1.79 
Nickel—Boron 15- 18% R, 1.00% max. A! 
1.50% max. Sl, 0.50% max. C, 3.00¢ 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered 
Lee CO TE ek oe aces vans : $1.80 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered 
WE 6a aes ee eb ankan ean es 45.00¢ 
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FOUNDED 1855 


IMPORTED ORES 


Bery!iium Ore 


Imported ore, 10 to 12% BeO, $20 to 
97 per short ton unit, cif. U. S. ports. 


Chrome Ore 


Imported ore, per gross ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties it guarantees are not 
met, t.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Port- 
land, Ore., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and African 


48% Cr.,Os, 3 to 1 ratio .. $39.00 
48% Cr.Oy, 2.8 to 1 ratio .. ‘ 37.50 
ase, Cre, BO FACIO ....00. 31.00 


Philippine Islands 
48% CreQy, 3 to 1 ratio 
Rhodesian 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio ae $39.00 
48% CrzO3, no ratio ss . sical. ne 
45% Cr2Os, no ratio 27.00 to 27.50 
South African (Transvaal) 
50% Cr,Oy no ratio... .$29.50 to 30.50 
48% CryOs, no ratio 29.00 to 30.00 


-$39.00 to 41.00 


45% CryQs, no ratio cone 26.50 
44% CreQs, no ratio.... 25.50to 26.00 


Turkish 
48% Cr,O,3 3 to 1 ratio.$39.00to 41.00 
Domestic 
48% CreOy, 3 to 1 ratio, f.o.b. 


nearest shipping point $39.00 


Manganese Ore 


On long-term contracts involving large 
tonnages prices are nominal and subject 
to other factors of negotiation. Nearby 
business, basis 48% Mn, duty paid, 81.8¢ 
to 83.8¢ per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports. 
Prices on lower grade ore is adjusted to 
the Mn content and may be subject to 
penalties according to the content of im- 


purities. 


Titanium Ore 


Imported ore, ilmenite, 56 to 59% TiO,, 

if. Atlantic seaboard, $16 to $18 per 
gross ton, according to grade and impuri- 
tles. Rutile, granular form, per lb, guar- 
inteed minimum 94 to 96% concentrate, 
$90 to $100 per short ton, c.if. carload 

ts, Atlantic seaboard. 

Note-—— Prices on many foreign ores 
show fluctuations that are dependent on 
juality, quantity, commissions, delivery 
ind other factors of negotiation. Quota- 
tions are considered representative, but 
may be subject to penalties or premiums, 
iccording to the content of impurities, etc 

Short ton unit equals 20.0 Ib. 

Long ton unit equals 22.4 Ib 

Ore prices per ton are calculated by 
iultiplying the price per unit of contained 
metal by the number of units per ton. The 
imber of units per ton is the percentage 


Requests Freight Rate Cut 


Chicago — Republic Steel Corp. 
has requested a reduction in car- 
load freight rates on iron and steel 
articles from Chicago to the Twin 
Cities. Republic has proposed a 
reduction on the present rate of 
b4¢ per 100 lb on carloads with a 
minimum weight of 60,000 Ib to 
ol¢. They have also requested that 
this rate not be subject to increases 
under Ex Parte 162, 166, or 168. 
would apply on shipments 
from Chicago, Peoria and Granite 
City, Il. The Western Trunk Line 
Committee has already approved a 
rate reduction on iron and _ steel 
articles from Sterling, Ill., to the 
Twin Cities. 


Rates 
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ROS AGE _____WARKETS & PRICES 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 


Per gross tun 


Old range, bessemer ....... 7.60 
Old range, nonbessemer ae e 2a 
Mesabi, bessemer charade es 7.36 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ..... ean es 6 | | ee 
ESD WORMOTED cccscccccecscces TO 


REFRACTORIES 


(F.0.b. works) 
Fire Clay Brick 


Carloads, Per 1000 

lirst quality, Pa., Ky., Mo., IIL 
(except Salina, Pa., add $5)....$80.00 
ee: || ee Sere 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 74.00 


No. 2 Ohio a aie ‘4 66.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 

cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50)..... 11.50 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. - $80.00 
CEM ile. oseneteceens ‘ . 84.00 
SM Ghia es de CcbGedv saeenwe 85.00 
Chicago District . wae 89.00 
Western, Utah and Calif. ... 95.00 


Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 

Tex. ea «++.+--$85.00 to 95.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 

ern (except Hays, Pa.) $13.75 to 14.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 


Pa. dade mika 6. na Geen eee 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 
ality = 56:5 aise mapas, «ie oe aan 15.00 


Silica cement, net. ton, bulk, Chi- 
cago District oe + - $14.75 to 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
and Calif. weed “ 21.00 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 
Chester Rewocku's dawewew -++-$69.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Standard, Balt. and Chester $91.00 
Chemically bonded, Balt. and 
REY i.) cena Manes 2 oie wb two's 80.00 


Grain Magnesite 
Std. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and Chester, 
in bulk, fines removed. $56.00 to 56.50 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
in bulk with fines.. $30.50 to 
in sacks with fines.... 35.00 to 


ot 


1.00 
5.50 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk, Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢.. $12. 


n 
on 


French Gray Iron Groups Here 


Washington—A delegation of 17 
representatives of the French gray 
iron foundry industry arrived in 
this country last month to begin a 
6-week study of American methods 

Following the general outline of 
Frenchmen will 


such visits, the 


visit foundries in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh. Included will be at 


least one visit each to a foundry 


producing for heavy equipment 
and one specializing in mass-pro- 
duction for the automobile in- 
dustry. Discussion of foundry 
costs will be an important feature 


of the visits. 








METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, im ton 
lots, jor minus 100 mesh. 


Swedish sponge iron c.i.f. 
New York, ocean bags.. 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+ % 
Fe, carload lots << 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 
99.5+% Fe ‘ e 
Electrolytic iron, unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 
Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe 
Carbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 

microns, 98%, 99.8%+ Fe 90.0¢ to $1.75 
Aluminum .. at 29.00¢ 
Antimony diahners oon 
Brasm 10 tom lots... 0600-88-48 
Copper, electrolytic 
Copper, reduced 
Cadmium esas <a 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 
Ok cw xteuewnn a 5 
Lead 
Manganese 


7.4¢to 9.0¢ 
9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 
31.5¢ to 39.5¢ 

48.5¢ 


63.0¢ to 30.0¢ 





Molybdenum, 99% _....... $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed ; 61.00¢ 
Nickel, spherical, minus 30 

mesh, unanneale ‘ 68.00¢ 
SN elated ca ou eeles'e 34.00¢ 
Solder powder . 8.5¢ plus metal cost 
Stainless steel, 302 75.00¢ 


ees ae $1.08 
Tungsten, 99% A $2.90 
Zinc, 10 ton lots 15.50 to 18.25¢ 


ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib. f.o.b. plant, threaded 
electrodes with nipples, unboxed 








Diameter Length 
in in. in in. 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.006¢ 
8 to 16 48, 60. 72 16.50¢ 
7 48, 60 17.75¢ 
5 48, 60 19 .00¢ 
4,5 40 19.50¢ 
3 40 20.50+ 
2% 24, 30 21.00¢ 
2 24, 30 23 .00¢ 
Carbon 

40 100, 110 7.50¢ 

35 65, 110 7.506¢ 

30 65, 84, 110 7.50¢ 

24 72 to 104 7.50¢ 

17 to 20 84, 90 7.50¢ 

14 60. 72 8.00¢ 

10, 12 60 8.25¢ 
a 60 8.50¢ 


Mill Continues Operations 


Portland, Ore. — Oregon Stee! 
Mills here continues to produce 
bars and small shapes at near ca- 
pacity. Officials here reported 
they did not anticipate any pos- 
sibility of a shutdown. 

Steel warehouses are in much 
the same condition as those 
throughout the West with abun- 
dant stocks of almost everything 
except light 
sheets and hot and 
steel sheets. There has been some 


evidence of a shortage of nails 


galvanized 
cold-rolled 


gauge 


and the possibility of a run on 
those available might be expected. 
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Continued from Poze 23 


Charles W. T. Stuart has beep 
elected to the board of directors of the 
AMERICAN ARCH CO. OF DELA. 
WARE and the AMERICAN ARCH 
CO., INC., New York. Mr. Stuart jg 
president and director of Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co. 


Open upward smoothly, easily 
Save floor and wall space 


Coil completely out of way 


Rugged all-metal construction 
Extra all-around protection 
Motor or manual control 


LEGO | 


ie 


You get better door service at lower cost in 
Kinnear’s combination of efficient coiling upward 
action and protective, all-metal, interlocking-slat 
construction. Kinnear Rolling Doors give you 
maximum use of space around doorways. They 
open and close with smooth, time-saving ease, 
year after year. They defy wind, weather, or in- 
trusion. Electric push-button operation available, 
with remote controls if desired. Kinnear Rolling 
Doors are built in any size, for new or old con- 
struction. Write for complete details today. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 
FACTORIES: 1760-80 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, California 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


INNEAR 


ROBERT W. CLYNE, manager, pas- 
senger, locomotive and industrial 
department, railway sales division, 
American Steel Foundries. 


Robert W. Clyne has succeeded Ar- 
mand H. Peycke as manager of the 
passenger, locomotive and industrial 
department, railway sales division of 
AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, 
Chicago. Mr. Peycke has retired from 
active duty, but will continue to be 
available in a consulting capacity, and 
for special assignments. 


Joseph A. Conlon has succeeded 
William T. Keenan as district sales 
manager of the Chicago Branch, me- 
chanical goods division, UNITED 
STATES RUBBER CO., New York. 
Mr. Keenan has retired after 39 years 
with the company. Mr. Conlon was 
formerly the division’s district sales 
manager, and has been with the or- 
ganization since 1930. 


John E. McKeen has been elected 
president of CHAS. PFIZER & CO., 
Brooklyn. He formerly served as ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and has been 
with the organization for 23 years. 
Maynard E. Simond has resigned as 
president of F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., 
and has been elected chairman of the 
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ORECTSION W@=J TUBE Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN ACCURATELY DRAWN TUBING AND METAL SHIELDED WIRE 
Factory: 3824-26-28 TERRACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA 28, PA. 
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BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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executive committee. John L. daven. 
port was elected executive vice -pregi. 
dent, and Herman A. Poitras was 
named vice-president in charge of 
production to succeed Mr. Davenport. 
Allen J. Greene was appointe: gen. 
eral production manager to succeed 
Mr. Poitras. 











facts about 
BEARINGS 
and bearing use 
for YOUR FILES 








ERE is valuable information 





for users of bearings and design en- 






gineers. This series of data sheets, 






prepared by Johnson Bronze engi- 






neers, is written in concise, factual 








































form. It covers tolerances, alloys, 








JAMES BRYSON ROBERTS, Tennes- 
see sales manager, O'Neal Steel 


Co. 


bearing design, bearing types, lubr- 
cation, powder metallurgy, etc. . . 
subjects of vital importance in the 





; 
James Bryson Roberts has been ap- 
pointed Tennessee sales manager of 
O’NEAL STEEL CO., Birmingham. vt 
Plans for expanding the activities of 
the organization in Tennessee will be 


application of bearings. These data 
sheets are printed in 8) x 11 inch 





size, for your convenience 1n filing. 


Write today for a set. under his leadership. 


Hugh Dean, Carl H. Kindl, Wilbur 


H. Norton and Elis S. Hoglund have 
been elected vice-presidents of the 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., New 
York. Mr. Dean will be executive 
in charge of the manufacturing staff; 
Mr. Kindl will be group executive in 
charge of Canadian and Overseas 
Operations; Mr. Norton will be ex- 
ecutive in charge of development 
of policies and procedures in con- 
nection with parts merchandising, , 
including supervision of the United to Uc 
Motor Service Div.; and Mr. Hoglund You’ 
will continue to serve as assistant 
general manager of the General Mo- 
tors Overseas Operations Div. in 
charge of its manufacturing plants No k 
abroad. Mr. Kindl, Cyrus R. Osborn Udvl 
and Edward B. Newill have also been ; 





dy 
the R 


impo: 
up in 


pe insta 

elected members of the administration 
; : : ai chine 
committee. Daniel F. Hulgrave has can 
. ° jor 

been named director of procurement 
4 em. 

and schedules for the company to n 
succeed Roger M. Kyes who has bee! lave 
named assistant general manager 0! Writ 
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Production Stepped Up 25%—Now 1500 Parts Per Hour! 


240 Man-Hours Saved Per Week! | 


D. P. HARRIS 
HDW. & MFG. CO., Inc. 
Makers of the Famous 


UTE LAT C0) ated (I(t CA) 


® You can get results like these in YOUR plant, just as 
the Rollfast people did, by a simple and quick conversion 
to Udylite automatic machines. 


You’ll be miles ahead by choosing Udylite, because of 
important “hidden” values like these that don’t show 
up in the initial estimate: 


No long tie-ups in the plating room during installation— 
Udylite machines, shipped ready to run, can usually be 
installed over a week-end, and require but a few ma- 
chinery movers. These compact machines require less 
| working space, solving the load-and-unload space prob- 
len. Racks are within easy reach. And Udylite machines 
have astonished users with their low maintenance costs. 


Write a “success story” like the one above in your plant— 


October 13, 1949 


ROLLER ES 


plan now to “go automatic” with Udylite equipment! 
We'll be glad to make recommendations, entirely with- 
out cost or obligation. Write today. 


IG Pacis 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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the Truck & Coach Div. Steve Rich. 
ards has been put in charge | f py. 
lic relations, Buick Motor D M 


A 


Richards was previously on te py). 
licity staff of the Kudner © gene 
Inc. 
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MULTIGRIP Al: 
aw 7” ele 


FLOOR PLATE 


@ Wet or dry, U-S-S Multigrip 
Floor Plate offers skid resistance 
and traction in every direction. . . 
cuts down on accidents due to slips 
and falls. Multigrip’s flat-topped 
risers are comfortable underfoot 
... tend to lessen fatigue. 
Multigrip won't chip, crack, 
splinter . . . won't absorb grease 
or oil. It adds to the structural 
strength of the floor. And Multi- L. P. Moore has been named man- 
grip is permanent. ager, new products development dept. 
Get further information about 4 AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., New 
Multigrip from your nearest steel York. Dr. Moore has served as the 
warehouse or write to us direct. company’s European technical repre- 
sentative since 1946, and will be suc- 
ceeded in this: position by E. W. Cook. 
Dr. Cook is the former assistant chem 


ical director for the company. 
7 dat fot At Ant % 


D. L. Irvine has been appointed as- 


, 2 ; 2 : sistant general manager of sales 
y 4 . y 4 9 % WHEELING STEEL CORP., Whee!- 
_ - ing, W. Va. Mr. Irvine succeeds W. M. 
Hall, who was recently made genera 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO manager of sales. F. A. McClelland 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO has been named manager of sales fo! 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK Harry N. Bedford succeeds Milton § 


UsS D. Lemieux as manager of productio! 


E. RICHARD WALTER, midwest 
sales representative, plastic metals 
div., National Radiator Co. 





E. Richard Walter has been ap- 
pointed midwestern sales representa- 
tive of the plastic metals division, 
NATIONAL RADIATOR CO., Johns- 
town, Pa. Mr. Walter comes to thé 
organization from Powdered Meta! 
Products Corp., Chicago. 


PaAAeaA 





Cai 





the corporation. 








planning and control, BAUSCH & 
LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. 
Y. Mr. Lemieux was recently placed 
in charge of inventory control for the 
optical firm’s affiliated companies and 
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ARC WELDING CUTS SHOP LOSSES 
«f »«eelowers manufacturing costs 


pul By A. G. Kullberg, Assistant Chief Engineer 
zene) Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Bay City, Michigan 


y converting many of our power shovel parts 
B over to welded construction, we have cut our 
manufacturing costs. Component parts that once 
required several weeks to complete are now being 
produced in as little as 10 days. Important. also is 
the greater flexibility gained by reducing the num- 
ber of patterns and the dependency on outside 
sources for cast materials, thus permitting product 
changes more quickly and at less expense. 

Many of our power shovel parts are now fabri- 
eated from steel plate and from standard mill shapes. 
Formed parts are held in simple clamp fixtures and 
assembled by are welding with Lincoln ‘‘Fleetweld 


7” electrodes and Lincoln “‘Shield-Arc’’?’ DC welders 




















st 
ls 
Fig. 1. Rigid, strong and* lightweight... . This sheave-cage-to-boom 
assembly ts typical of the high quality achieved at Bay City Shovels, Inc., 
ap- Bay City, Michigan, with Lincdtni-“Bleetweld 7’ electrodes and ‘‘Fleet- 
s welder’? AC machines. ns 
nta- 
sion, 
hns- or ‘“‘Fleetwelder” AC arc welders. The AC are 
the welders are used on boxed-up members where arc 
[eta ° . ° ae e 
blow otherwise limits the use of high welding currents. 
Our shop today is using arc welding to fabricate 
such shovel parts as buckets, booms, power trans- 
nan- e ‘ 
‘ot mission gear cases and motor mounts where strength 
New is a prime requisite. We also build many of our 
the smaller operating parts like handles, links and levers 
pre- with are welding—including sheet metal work up 
suc- 5 . 
a to 12 gauge for guards and cabs. 
em 
as- 
} 
11es 
.M 
Pra 
and 
Welded 
ton - ; . . . ws . : © 4Or 7 . ‘ ' 
f I 2. Lowers cost 30% on Dipper Handle Yoke . . . Eliminates Fig. 3. Cuts material costs 54% on Dipper Sheave Cage ... A 
' for more costly castings by fabricating part from lower cost steel plate eliminates excessivé straightening and chipping formerly needed before 
. standard mill shapes. machining. Total cost reduction on this part is 28%. 
ced 
a THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY ......: 
- The above is published by in the interests of progress. 
\achine Design Studies are available to engineers and designers. Write on your letterhead to The Lincoln Electric Company, Dept. 511, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
GE 
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STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 


The Clad Steel That's: 
Corrosion Resistantdy 
Formed or Deep. a 


Does the material you are now using cost 

too much for you to fabricate your product 

=. from it profitably? Then learn the advan- 

tages of using Permaclad, the ultra modern 

Stainless Clad Steel. Permaclad combines 

the surface characteristics of Stainless Steel 

" - with the forming qualities of Carbon Steel. 
The B It has excellent cold-forming properties. 
For the: _ Shower stalls, bar-room rails and many other 
Use PERQERYS SAR products are now being made of Permaclad. 
It will pay you to 

get complete in- 


PERMAVELAD womens: 


sistant, cost-sav- 
STAINLESS. EEL.. ing steel now. 


' Free literature 
request. Alan Wood Steel Company, 
bnshohocken, Pennsylvania. Dept. 19. 


A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Other Products: AW Algrip, Abrasive Floor Plate 
AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate « Billets + Plates + Sheets 
(Alloy and special grades). 
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branch offices. Until lately, My. Beg. 
ford was associated with McK 


. sey & 
Co. of New York. 


A. CHARLES AMANN, Industrial 
sales manager, Stamford Plant, 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


A. Charles Amann has been ap- 
pointed industrial sales manager, 
Stamford Div., THE YALE & TOWNE 
MFG. CO., New York. Mr. Amann 
came to the company in 1949 from the 
Illinois Lock Co., where he was vice- 
president and director of sales and 
advertising. 


Alonzo J. Edgar has been appointed 
general manager of HUNT-SPILLER 
MFG. CO., Boston. Mr. Edgar comes 
to the company from the Benton Har- 
bor Malleable Iron Co., where he has 
been employed as works manager since 
1946. 


Wilford H. Schubel has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent, WA- 
BASH RAILROAD CO., St. Louis. He 
succeeds William J. Imgrund, who has 
been promoted to traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Houston. 


Charles E. Stevens has joined the 
CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
CO., Chicago, as plant manager. Mr. 
Stevens is the former chief engineer 
of the Al-Find Div., Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. 
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Permanent Mold 
Gray Iron Castings 
ols 


Free machinability 


Dense, non-porous structure 
Eaton Foundry Division engineers will 


Freedom from leakage under 
Mee SI Ue 


be glad to discuss the application of Eaton 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings to your 


WATT alts to alte Lae lagoon tLe finish product nraare for the illustrated booklet, ae, 


Properly annealed; no growth re g Quick Picture of the Eaton Permanent Mold 
distortion after machining. Process for Producing Gray Iron Castings 


(AT ON MANUFAC EORING COMPANY 


Be en ae oa) Sap, ey S. “9S a. 


Wd Fe, i ae 
Soundry LAAT 


9771 French Road . Detroit 13, Michigan 
EATON PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES « TAPPETS » HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS « V 


e MOTOR TRUCK AXLES e PERMANENT MOLL 7RAY IRON CASTING e HEATER-DEFROSTER tai 


VM ASHERS LD DRAWN STEEL e STAMP! , LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS e DYNAMAT 
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IRON AGE INTRODUcEs Fire’ 


Florible wis. on 
COUPLINGS 









Whi 
Anthony J. Lombardi has bee) a». PL 
pointed warehouse supervisor, re ))|y0. ‘oining 
ing Carl E. Berndt, of the TIMKEN the An 
; ee ; : ROLLER BEARING CO., Canton, [Behon w 
Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit Ohio. Mr. Lombardi has been named [Bon St 
the power and provide for parallel and angular mis- manager of warehouse product A. Edis 
alignment as well as free end float. the company. 
Thomas Couplings have a wide range of speeds, horsepower ; = 
and shaft sizes: “2 to 40,000 HP—1 to 30,000 RPM. CAN ‘ 
Howard E. Carson has been ap. a dire 
Specialists on Couplings for more than 30 years pointed manager of market researeh Stolk 
and sales analysis, WILLYS-OVER. memb¢ 
LAND MOTORS, INC., Toledo. Mr. has re 
Carson was formerly manager of mar- 
ket research and sales analysis of Son 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. ve 
hises 
TORS 
been 4 
L. W. Clarke has been elected a di- Engin 
rector of the PHILIP CAREY MFG. Corp. 
CO., Cincinnati. Mr. Clarke is the mana 
company’s vice-president in charge o! 
sales. H. 
board 
CORI 
Char! 
T. H. Cable has been named a mem- execu 


Lab 


ber of the sales department, central 
staff, KOPPERS CO., INC., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Cable has been eastern 












E. | 
advertising manager for the West- ales 
inghouse Electric Corp. for the last UCT 
three years. ie 

head 

PATENTED FLEXIBLE DISC RINGS fice 

e A. Myles Younger has been pro- He 
BACKLAS THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES moted to vice-president in charge of pres 
71a Teh) PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL sales, ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS GEI 
rr. CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. CcO., Mertztown, Pa. Mr. Younger Milv 

aa a joined the firm in 1939, and prior to new 
VAS Pct: To his present appointment was general ing 

ath} os NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS. sales manager for the company. | Mfe 


Pre Lhe 


ALL PARTS ARE 





Ol 


SOLIDLY BOLTED TOGETHER. John T. Wetzel has been appointed . 
plant manager, TUBE REDUCING Pe 
CORP., Wallington, N. J. Mr. Wetze! my 
7 2 - ¢ f ff ’ ’ Di 
f j ‘A ii 7 mp was formerly assistant to the presi- , 
(| # c Cat dent of Curtis Wright Corp. 
f iV J 










Write for the latest reprint of our Engineering Catalog. idiciiiaih th: iiss Sette nial 
4 F . F Ss é - 


pointed engineer, Arch & Wall Sales 
Div.. LACLEDE-CHRISTY CoO., St. 


Louis. He will make his headquarters 
eee Ve oe eae 
Seka oS ta iT in the general sales office, Pittsburgh 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
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RON AGE INTRODUCES 


Continued 


Whi‘ney E. McDowell has been ap- 
pointe’ to the sales staff of BARNEY 
I, FLOREY CO., Cleveland. Before 
‘ining the Florey Co. he worked for 
+he American Steel & Wire Co., and 
chen was a field engineer for the Edi- 
son Storage Battery Div. of Thomas 
A, Edison, Ine. 


W. C. Stolk, recently elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the AMERICAN 
CAN CO., New York, has been made 
a director of the organization. Mr. 
Stolk succeeds James B. Taylor, a 
member of the board for 27 years, who 
has retired because of ill health. 


Samuel G. Morse has been named 
supervisor of territories and fran- 
thises for WILLYS-OVERLAND MO- 
TORS, INC., Toledo. Mr. Morse has 
been associated with the Detroit Diesel 
Engine Div. of the General Motors 
Corp. as assistant to the organization 
manager, 


H. P. Ladds has been elected to the 
board of directors, LOCK THREAD 
CORP., Detroit. He succeeds the late 
Charles F. Newpher, who was also an 
executive and director of the organi- 
zation. 


E. G. Schroeder has been named field 
sales manager of ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS CO., Cleveland. Mr. Schroeder 
oined the organization in 1945 to 
head-up the company’s Detroit district 
fice. 


Harry L. Stiles has been named vice- 
president in charge of engineering, 
GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO., 
Milwaukee. Mr. Stiles comes to his 
new position after 4 years as manag- 
ing engineer for the Chicago Electric 
Mfg. Co. 


OBITUARY 


Raymond H. Martin, 55, plant and 
sales manager of the Bassick-Sack 
Div., The Bassick Co., died Sept. 21. 


John Blair Sutton, 67, president of 


the Sutton Engineering Co., died 
Sept. 25 


+ we), 


Bb. L. Walters, 74, chairman of the 
ird of Lyons Metal Co., died Sept. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 24 
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Ready- 
Power- 
equipped 
aker 
truck 


There’s plenty of power 
to handle heavy loads 
all day when trucks are 
equipped with Ready- 
Power gas-electric Units. 
Dependable electric 
power, generated right 
on the truck chassis, 
assures smooth, positive 
handling. Models are 
available to meet prac- 
tically all requirements. 
Convert any make truck 
to Ready-Power; specify 
Ready-Power Units on 
new truck purchases. 


READY-POWER~ 


3822 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 


heavy loa 








Recharging a Moore Rapid Lectromelt Furnace, like the 






size OT pictured above, is a simple, time-saving operation. 





You merely raise the roof hydraulically, swing it aside, then 





dump the scrap charge. In a mere matter of moments your 





Lectromelt is melting again, producing more in less time. 





This great reduction in down time, plus substantial labor 





savings, will bring your operating costs down. 






Lectromelt furnaces are available in capacities ranging 





from 100 tons to 250 pounds. Write today for complete 





information. 






PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP, 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 






manufactured in: CANADA, Lectromelt Fur- 
naces of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 2; ENGLAND, 
Birlec, Ltd., Birmingham; SWEDEN, Birlec 
Elektkougnar A/B, Stockholm; AUSTRALIA, 
Birlec Ltd., Sydney; FRANCE, Stein et Roubaix, 
Paris; BELGIUM, S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, 


Bressoux-Liege; SPAIN, General Electrica Es- 









panola, Bilbao; ITALY, Forni Stein, Genoa. 
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Continued from Page 34 


methods. Michigan Tool Co. Fo, 
more information, check No. \2 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Steel Doors 


Interior steel doors and frames 
and sliding closet door units are 
described in bulletin No. 16-A. In- 
cluded are drawings of features 
and specifications. American Weld- 
ing & Mfg. Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 13 on the postcard 
on p. 35. 


Abrasive 

New bulletin describes how 32 
Alundum abrasives in various 
grinding wheel shapes cut cost of 
grinding operations. Norton Co. 
For more information, check No. 
14 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Shelving 

Straight and rotating steel shelvy- 
ing units are described and illus- 
trated in 4-p. bulletin. The Frick- 
Gallagher Mfg. Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 15 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Dust Collectors 

An industry report on the use of 
Dustube dust collectors in the 
manufacture of fertilizer is now 
available. American Wheelabrator 
and Equipment Corp. For more in- 
formation, check No. 16 on th 
postcard on p. 35. 


Industrial Coupler 

A new booklet describes self-cen- 
tering, self-leveling coupler that 
features wide gathering range, 
both horizontal and vertical. Amert- 
can Steel Foundries. For more in- 
formation, check No. 17 on th 
postcard on p. 35. 


Soldering Flux 


Rubyfluid soldering and tinning 
fluxes and soldering pastes for soft 
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a a operator safety @repett circuit 


@)longer motor starter life. 


tion starter gives you (increased 
protection and 


y 32 
, , Circuit Breaker Operating Mechanism 
erator safety. I 


a | provides maximum Op nterlock 
a Sa E ; prevents opening door when disconnect is 
| : on. Authorized person can release door in- 

terlock for inspection without powet inter- 


ruption. hen door is re-closed, self- 


rely- ae |. . aligning handle indicates true 
a - ' ai) . Oper- 
‘teh- Ss ating handle can be 
i with one, two, three, or four P dl 
: of varying sizes. Handle-locking 
mechanism also locks door. 

is non-tamperable, gives 

e-set by anyone: Nothing 


Obles0- 
Thermal A Magnetic Circuit Breaker 
repeat protection, can be quickly r 
to burn out—nothing to replace. 


e of ' ’ “ . 
Features Added to Magnetic Starter Design 


the 


now 
Square D's time-prove® design has always 


mn- 
provided easy installation, simple mainte- 
life 


the _ 
nance and long life. Now, 
is assured by straight line, guided motion 
a movable contact assembly 
nd reduces 


itor 


of armature an 
which eliminates bearing @ 


‘en- r 
hat : wear. For added convenience and flexi- 
ge, : bility, Sauere D starters now have 
eri- standard mounting and wiring. 
in- Square D's pac arts simplify not 
the mal maintenance 4” replace- 

ment part ordering and stocking problems. 

Milwaukee 12, Wis- 


D COMPANY, 4041 N. Richards St., 


Write tor Bulletin 8539, SQUARE 
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How to PREVENT CONDENSATION 
in COMPRESSED AIR LINES 


@ Users of pneumatic tools and machinery spend thousands of dollars on 
repairs and suffer much interruption to production from the condensa- 
tion of water in their air lines. In compressed gas systems and in processes 
where compressed air is blown directly on parts and materials in produc- 
tion, there is additional damage. 

You can prevent these losses by installing a Niagara Aero After Cooler. 
It cools the compressed air or gas by evaporative cooling and removes the 
water before the air enters the receiver. This method brings the air to 
within a few degrees of the wet bulb temperature, making certain that 
your compressed air will always be colder than the atmosphere surround- 
ing the lines in your plant, so that no further condensation can take place. 

Savings in cooling water pay for the installation. Experience shows 
that the patented Niagara evaporative cooling method consumes less than 
5% of the water required for cooling by conventional means. You save 
the cost of the water, the cost of pumping it, the cost of disposing of it. 
These extra savings soon pay for the Niagara Aero After Cooler. 


Write for Bulletin No. 98 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 


Dept. IA 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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soldering brass, copper, tin, ear. 
bon and stainless steels are (de. 
scribed. The Ruby Chemicai (Co. 
For more information, check No 
18 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Large DC Motors 


Latest construction features of 
large industrial dc motors, de- 
signed for wide speed variation 
and fine control, are described and 
illustrated in 40-p. bulletin. Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 19 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Cold Finished Steel 

High strength, free machina- 
bility, good wearability, and mini- 
mum warpage are properties of 
Stressproof cold worked steel as 
described in 12-p. bulletin. La- 
salle Steel Co. For more informa- 
tion check No. 20 on the postcard 
on p. 35. 


Bearings 

Completely new 112-p. engineer- 
ing data book on ball and roller 
bearings lists construction features, 
prices, weights, load ratings, and 
dimensions. Link-Belt Co. For more 
information, check No. 21 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Die Builders 


The solution of actual produc- 
tion problems involving intricate 
stampings through engineering 
know-how, modern materials and 
equipment, is described in 8-p. 
pamphlet. Advance Die and Tool 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 22 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Aecid-Proof{ Construction 


Engineering design, selection and 
procurement of materials, erection, 
and maintenance of  acid-alkali 
proof industrial structures are de- 
scribed and illustrated in 8-p. bro- 
chure. Chemsteel Construction Co., 
Inc. For more information, chech 
No. 23 on the postcard on p. 35. 
Resume Your Reading on Page 35 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued from Page 38 


eombines the desirable characteris- 
tics of de welding with the ad- 
vantages of ac welding equipment. 
The unit is a three-phase trans- 
former welder with a quiet three- 
phase adjustable core-type reactor 
that gives linear scale current ad- 





justment throughout the operat- 
ing range of the welder. A three- 
phase, full wave rectifier is a light- 
weight, compact selenium cell com- 
bination, consisting of six stacks 
of rectangular cells arranged in 
groups and connected in parallel to 
give full wave rectification. The 
welders are rated in accordance 
with NEMA standards and are 
available in 200, 300 and 400-amp 
ratings. Westinghouse Electric 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 36 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Electrode Dressers 

An air-powered electrode dresser 
is lightweight, portable and 
equipped with a cutter for re- 





shaping copper electrodes on spot 
velding machines without remov- 
g the tips from the machines. 
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FABRICATION 


and 


ERECTION 


STEEL 


is our business 


... We'd like to do 
business with you! 


Whether your construction re- 
quires one ton or ten thousand 
tons—Fort Pitt Bridge is ready 
to dependably serve you. 

The broad knowledge and ex- 
perience of our engineers, fabri- 
cators and erectors extend into 
every phase of structural steel 
construction and erection—the 
kind of experience that will prove 
invaluable to your organization. 


‘‘Steel Permits Streamlining 
Construction with Safety, 
Endurance and Economy.’’ 







FORT PITT BRIDGE WORKS 


Member American institute of Steel Construction 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. ... Plant at Canonsburg, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
441 Lexington Avenue COLUMBUS, OHIO 
a eae al DETROIT, MICHIGAN Ce ae aT] 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . 


Huntington Bank Bidg. 
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The dresser has a speed of 120 
rpm. Combination of the correg 
angle on the cutter blade ani the 
speed of the tool permits faster 
cutting, and at the same time, dis. 
perses the chips. Cutters for No, 
1 and 2 dome, pointed, or tapered 
type electrodes are available from 
stock. Aro Equipment Co. Fo; 
more information, check No. 37 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


JOHNSON 
XLO Music 
Spring Wire 

Uniform cast 
Uniform tensile 
Uniform size 


Self lubricating 
surface 


Warehouse stocks 


High Speed Brake 

Speeds up to 80 strokes per mip 
are attained in new 35-ton press 
brake with a die area of 15 x 42 
in. Other features include press. 


Ee 


STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, INC 
WORCESTER 1, MASS. 


EC Ue CELT Tr Pte 
Houston Tulsa Oe Ur aad 


Le las 
VEE} 


Chicago 
Toronto 


WHAT’S 
THE 
FINISHED 
COST? 


In relation to the cost of 
machining this 18'%2-ton angle plate, a 
little difference one way or the other in 
the price of the casting itself is of small 
consequence. The chief consideration is 
the character of the casting—whether it 
will require the maximum or minimum 
of finishing. 

If a sound, accurate casting costs more, 
it is worth more because of the savings in 
the machine shop. On the contrary, a dis- 
torted and defective casting entails so 


ADVANCE CASTING 


STRENES METAL © - Atle. 


GRAY 


much extra finishing cost that it is expen- 
sive at a ridiculously low price. 

Advance Castings are bought by cus- 
tomers who think in terms of the finished 
product. Yet they are keenly aware of 
casting prices and carefully check our 
quotations. They pay us only what they 
think Advance Castings are worth—and 
our business continues to grow. 

If you are interested in custom castings 
that are really economical, we'd like to 
talk to you. 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 


IRON @© GRAY IRON 


control safety mechanism and over- 
load protection that automatically 
declutches with excessive loads, 
preventing damage to press or dies. 
Cyril Bath Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 38 on the postcard 
on p. 35. 


Roll-Duplicating Lathe 


Fast machining and fine finish 
in the production of rolling mill 
shaped rolls are claimed for a new 
hydraulic roll - duplicating lathe. 
Machining time is said to be re- 
duced from 50 to 85 pct over for- 
mer methods and such a smooth 
surface finish is produced that sub- 
sequent finishing operations are 
eliminated. A hydraulic dupli- 
“ating mechanism controls the cut- 
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TELLS ALLA MLE 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION « BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago. AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingha Houston, Los Angeles 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Here’s Why 
Crane Users 
Save Money With 


RUD-Or- ANIC 


TAGLINE 
CONTROL 


1. ON MAGNET PICK-UP JOBS 
— steel tagline cable takes the 
load while protective slack is 
maintained in costly electric cable, 


2. ON CLAM SHELL BUCKET 
JOBS— no swing, no sway. Saves 
time and improves efficiency. 


3. ON ALL APPLICATIONS — 
boom and overhead cranes. A 
heavy duty coil spring assures 
constant tension without service 
problems. 


large bearing and fewer 
sheaves reduce friction and wear, 


Easy installation and easy 
switch to equipment of similar 
size. 



































RUD-O-MATIC 


COMBINATION 
MAGNET REEL-TAGLINE 


Available in five sizes for boom 
crane use and 4 sizes for over- 
head crane application. Used by 

steel mills, foundries, shipyards, 
railway shops and scrap dealers. 



















RUD-O-MATIC 


TAGLINE 


Available in 8 models to 
provide proper tension 
and sufficient cable pull out for 
various size buckets. Used as 
standard equipment by all lead- 
ing crane manufacturers. 






















J OAP PREY: RUD DOG: 


° 
; 4 CORPORATION 


2131 East 25th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
K 
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the lathe are massive and rigid fo, 


machining rolls up to 26 in. diam. 
For generating the roll grooves, g 





ting tool as it produces from a tem- 
plate the desired roll shape on 
either chilled iron or steel roll 
blanks. The mechanical feed, 
through quick-change gear mecha- 
nism, is continuous while the tracer 
controlled angular slides give step- 
less generation of the contours. 
Standard round nose cemented car- 
bide cutting tools are used for both 
roughing and finishing. The lathe 
is driven by a 40 hp constant speed 
motor. The component parts of 


Zen DING anp STRAIGHTE 


| 


Cc 


— 


dual slide, all-hydraulic duplicating 
mechanism is provided. Simplicity 
of construction and _ operation 
makes it possible for an average 
lathe operator to master its opera- 
tion in a day’s time. American Too! 
Works Co. For more information, 
check No. 39 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Induction Heater 


A new induction heating unit is 
a high frequency vacuum tube type 


~~ ——- 





ena h728 


"Trese MODERN MACHINES are of all-steel construction 
and come in various sizes, in capacities from 50 to and including 400 
tons. Convenient adjustments for easy, accurate operation. 


Write for 
Bulletin 315 


[MACHINE MavUrACTORIG coum 


PITTSBURGH, 23, PA. 
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converter suitable for heating 


metals and electricity conducting 
materials. It has a rated output 
of 25 kw at 100 pct duty cycle with 
, normal frequency of 450,000 
cycles. Units are available for op- 





eration on 230, 460 and 550 v, 3 
phase, 60 cycle power. Filament 
voltages of the industrial tubes are 
automatically controlled by voltage 
regulating transformers. Condi- 
tioned cooling prevents harmful 
condensation. A system of indi- 
cating lamps reveals abnormal con- 
ditions at any of the protective de- 
vices. Standard equipment includes 
a synchronous timer with vernier 
heat cycle adjustment and addi- 
tional circuits to control two other 
operations such as quench or fix- 
ture movement. The unit is avail- 
able with one or two working sta- 
Lindberg Engineering Co. 
For more information, check No. 


tions. 


10 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Aleohol Blow Torch 

A superheat alcohol blow torch 
will produce a flame of over 2700°F, 
this heat enabling the torch to per- 





soldering, 
sweat fitting work, and soft solder- 


form silver brazing, 


ing operations. An _ unbreakable 
hakelite gun-grip handle provides 
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NOBLEWES 


Noblewest automatic numbering heads are 
guaranteed to be the finest obtainable. Pro- 
duced from specially selected steel, every 
part is precision made by master craftsmen 
in a plant equipped with every modern 
tool-making facility. Standard models are 
available in any size numbers from 1/40” 
to 1". 
to any requirements including embossing 
heads, 
with dies. 


Special numbering heads are made 
heads combined 
Noble & Westbrook 
Westbrook 


and numbering 
Write to 
Manufacturing Company, 22 
Street, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


Se 


CUTTING- OIL 
RECOVERY can 


buy an 
AMERICAN 
TURNINGS CRUSHER 










Segregated turnings are reduced to uniform chips 
rd an American Shredder Ring Crusher for 
highest cutting oil recovery at the Crown Cork 
and Seal Co., Baltimore. 


The cutting oil reclamation from 
chips produced from long, curly 
turnings of steel, alloys, brass, — 
aluminum, etc., increases to 30 

to 50 gallons per ton. This yield 

plus the savings in storage 
space and handling along with 
higher scrap value of short 
shovel chips pays for an 
American Turnings Crusher. 





Write for information bulletin 
reducing your turnings with an American. 


ie rd Lk 


1439 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Robins 
gives you | 
all four ! 


You get an exclusive 


combination of these four outstanding 


advantages when you use Robins Vibrex Screens 


1. Floor Mounted. You save costly 
installation charges for suspension 
equipment when you use the Rob- 
ins floor-mounted Vibrex Screen. 


2. Adjustable to Load and Feed. 
The slope of Robins Vibrex Screens 
is adjustable from horizontal to 30°, 
to suit changing load requirements 
of your particular jobs. 


3. Simplified Cloth Changing. 
Angle adjustment simplifies cloth 
changing. Screen cloth slides out 
easily when the screen is placed in 
horizontal position. 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION 


150 


4. Self-Dampening Springs. Robins 
Self-Dampening Springs completely 
eliminate start and stop bounce. 


In addition, you get all these proved 
features: Welded construction ... 
two-bearing design . . . circle throw 
. . . adjustable stroke. And the 
screen is always in perfect balance. 


You can get Robins Vibrex Screens 
in sizes 3’ x 6!4’ to 6’ x 16’. Write for 
complete information on how they 
can solve your screening, sizing, 
separating or dewatering problems. 


ROBINS 


VIBREX 
eyed 1 tf 


SEND TODAY for Robins Bulletin No. 122-A. 
Fully illustrates and describes features, advan- 
tages and benefits of efficient Vibrex Screens. 
Address Robins Conveyors Division, 270 Passaic 
Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey. No obligation! 


+ - 
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a coo! comfortable grip. A built-in 
safety stand enables the torch to 
be set in various positions on a 
work bench, leaving both hands 
free. A sliding windshield allows 
its use outdoors and indoors with 
equal efficiency. Lenk Mfg. Co. For 
more information, check No. 41 on 
the posteard on p. 35. 


Iron Hand 


Adaptable to small and medium 
size punch presses, a junior size 
Iron Hand automatically removes 
sheet metal stampings from presses 
with bed widths ranging up to 72 
in. and pressure capacities up to 
950 tons. It embodies essentially 
the same design and operating fea- 







ADJUSTMENT Cam FOR 
AMQUNT OF ARM TRAVEL 


V4 
AIH TO LOCK ~ Fl 
aaM IN UP 
POLITION 


ADJUSTMENT UP ANO DOWN 
FOR VERTICAL LIFT OUT 
ot Dae 


ENGTH OF ARM 
ADJUSTMENT 


ANGLE ADJUSTMENTS 
¥ Hane 


wiv AND IN AND OUT 
ADISTAAE 


tures of the original and larger size 
iron hand. The press operator is 
required only to place the part in 
the press. The Iron Hand is self- 
contained, portable and_ easily 
transported from one press to an- 
other. It can be used to remove 
blanks or formed articles and is 
adaptable to open and enclosed type 
presses. Distances of liftout and 
swing are adjustable to suit dif- 
ferent size stampings. Synchro- 
nized with the stroke of the press 
by electric control, the Iron Hand 
works automatically and can be 
locked out of position for die try- 
out or when the press is idle. Made 
of steel plate with hardened steel 
jaws, it can remove parts weighing 
20 lb. Sahlin Engineering Co. For 
more information, check No. 42 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 
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Eleetriec Hand Saw 


A new plant maintenance tool, a 
6-in. electric hand saw, has a 6%¢ 
in. blade that cuts to a full 2 in. 
depth on square cuts, and cuts 2-in. 
dressed lumber at a 45° angle. 
Depth adjustment, built-in as an 





integral part of the saw, is from 0 
to 45°. A trigger-type switch may 
be locked on. The saw works in 
any position, is carefully balanced 
for effortless one-hand operation, 
weighs 10 lb, and has a telescoping 
guard and a rigid rip fence. With 
suitable blades it cuts concrete, 
tile, brick. Fred W. Wappat, Ince. 
For more information, check No. 
43 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Die Unloader 

Carrying heavy dies to and from 
the die table of a press is facili- 
tated with a new unloader acces- 
sory for industrial fork trucks. 
The die is picked up on the forks, 
transported to the press, and de- 
posited on the die table by extend- 
ing the steel pusher plate of the 
hydraulic unit. The unit has a ca- 
pacity of 8900 lb at 25 ft load cen- 
ter and a lift height of 72 in. To 
remove the die from the table of a 
press, a length of chain is passed 





around the die and linked to hooks 
at each side of the pusher plate. 
Retracting the arms pulls the die 


onto the truck forks. 
Corp. For more information, 
check No. 44 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 39 
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For this 
Robins Screen or 
for any screen... 


always specify 


UTS 
ACARI 





I Needs less changing. Robins 
Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth in- 
creases the time between screen 
cloth changes. 


2 increases resistance to abrasion. 
Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth is 
made of specially blended alloy 
steel wire. Its heat treatment and 
micro-structure increase resistance 
to abrasion without sacrificing 
ductility. 


In fact, a wire of this cloth can 
actually be bent around its own 
diameter without fracture. 


Robins Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth 
is tough, hard, stiff . . . yet elastic. 


ROBINS 


SCREEN 
CLOTH 


SEND TODAY for Bulletin No. 113. Fully de- 
scribes Robins Super-Gyraloy Screen Cloth, 
3/16” to 6” openings, made from #12 gauge 
wire to 5/8” rod in square and rectangular 
openings, flat top and non-blind weaves. Also 
in Gyraloy (spring steel), stainless steel, Monel 
metal or brass in any standard diameter of 
wire. Robins Conveyors Division, 270 Passaic 
Ave., Passaic, New Jersey. 
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ACME Manufacturing Lo. 


teen dU YI AUTOMATIC POLISHING AND BUFFING MACHINES FOR OVER 35 YEARS 





» kebet Klbarr Teka e time eee eR ee 


“New Process’ 
Punches ¢ Dies @ Rivet Sets 
Compression Riveter Dies 


Chisel Blanks 


from high-grade alloy 
uniform high 


Made tool steels 


properly heat-treated, of 
quality — may be purchased with com- 
plete confidence for maximum service. 


Write for Catalog 46 


og 
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Gro. F. MARcHANT ComMpPANY 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST., alle Velo mip 6m 
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BRIGHT DIP 


Will you be kind enough to supply 
the writer with a method for a bright 
dip on stainless steel without using 
the electrolytical process? 


EDWARD KOCH 
Chemist &€ Plant Engineer 
Alex. C. Ferguson Co. 
Philadelphia 
We were aware that development work 
was being done along these lines and, upon 
checking further, found that information has 
just been released by Battelle Memorial |n- 
stitute regarding a new chemical method for 
bright dipping of stainless steel. For de- 
tailed information on this subject, contact 
R. ©. Smith, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio.—Ed. 


INDUCTION HARDENING 
Kindly send a copy of “Induction 
Hardening on Automatic Screw Ma- 
chines,” which appeared on page 59 
of the June 23 issue. 
JOHN Y. BLAZEK 
Exec. Vice-President 


Lempco Products, Ine. 
Bedford, Ohio 


MATERIALS HANDLING 

In the May 26 issue there is an 
article entitled “Radio Communication 
System Cuts Material Handling Costs 
15 Pet,” by E. L. Haase. We would 
appreciate receiving several copies of 
this article. 

R. L. ROBERTS 


International Harvester Co. 
Chicago 


TOOL STEELS 


Enclosed is my check for one more 
year of interesting reading, THE IRON 
AGE. I am also interested in your 
books on tool and die steels, as well as 
“10,000 Trade Names.” Are these 
books still available, and if so, where 
may I purchase them? 

ROBERT H. RIEWALDT 
Manager 
Mid-West Spring Mfg. Co. 
Mentone, Ind. 

We appreciate your interest concerning 
"Tool Steel Directory'’ and "10,000 Trade 
Names." The cost per copy for Trade Names 
is $3.00. For one or two copies of the Direc- 
tory, $2.00 each; three copies for $4.50, 
and six copies or more at $1.00 each. Let 
us know your needs and we will forward 
copies of the above by return mail.—Ed. 


COMMENTS ON NEW FORMA! 

May I congratulate you on the new 
format? The more I see of it, the 
more convenient it is. Like most bus} 
people, I would like to read each issu‘ 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO STEEL PRODUCERS 


MAJOR SAVINGS OF 
MONARCH’S NEW METHOD 
FOR TURNING ROLLS 


@ Floor-to-floor turning times range from 
three to six times faster on all types of 
rolls suitable for this new type of 
contour turning. 


The hundreds of form tools necessary 
for conventional methods of roll turning 
are not needed. Only standard carbide 
turning tools are used—a_ tremendous 
saving in tool inventory. 


Since forming of the contour is template- 
controlled, there is no need to matth 
rolls in pairs. Each roll turned from any 
given template is identical. One of a 
pair can 5 redressed, or a new one 
turned with definite assurance it will 
match the other. 


4 RNIN MACHINES 


Monarch Roll Turning Lathe 


Now! You can contour turn steel mill rolls in one third the time 
—or less! It’s done with the new Monarch template-controlled 
Roll Turning Lathe, available in two sizes, to turn rolls up to 
102” and 126” long. Within these ranges the machine will turn 
an almost infinite variety of shapes on the roll face, and also will 
handle necks at the same setup. 

This revolutionary new time-saving, money-saving machine, 
based upon Monarch’s twenty-year experience in pioneering the 
design of contour turning lathes, has been proved in use by ex- 
haustive field tests extending over a period of more than a year. 
Now it is ready to go to work cutting costs in your shop. Better 
get the full facts without delay. Ask for booklet 1301. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY « Sidney, Ohio 


6 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER ——- TURN TO MONARCH 
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DEAR EDITOR 


23 oe Coane 


4 
PLATE : WET Ta BS f through carefully as soon as it ar. 


| T ea ‘ rives, but usually have to choose a few 
1) /* 1 ) items of special interest for immediate 
reading. The new index makes it easy 
for me to do this. Furthermore the 
articles are actually easier to read! 
I feel that the new format added a 
great deal to my own recent contribu. 
tions to your magazine. 
REBECCA H. SMITH 

Chief Metallurgist 

Turbodyne Corp. 
tons unloaded by magnet in Hawthorne, Calif. 

5 to 20 minutes Estimated 


me by chain-slings, 3 to 4 hours 
Magnet does the job in about 
1/10 the time IRON AND STEEL MILLS 
DIRECTORY 
Sir: 

We kindly request you inform us 
whether you publish an iron and steel 


- manufacturer’s list for all mills in the 
United States, stating also their spe- 

O cialty of manufacture. In the affirma- 

2 € tive case, we would appreciate very 


much receiving such a list, or di- 


f | 5 / 
rectory. 


I N U N L oO A D I N G T i M E R. Kupsch, New York, a ROL 


New York, N. ¥ 





@ The Directory of Iron and Steel Works 
published by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York |, should 
= helpful. It ae not only o name and 

. . . . ocation of each mill, but a full description 
unloading, stacking and processing of their plates, sheets, bars, tt cudmnedt cel ee 
pipe, etc. On long pieces, they use two magnets on a spreader-bar. products.—Ed. 


Here’s a plant that uses several EC&M Plate-Magnets in the loading, 




























These EC&M Magnets not only reduce operating costs but they 
speed up handling. Railroad cars or trucks are loaded or un- Continuous Galvanizing 
loaded without delay and handling throughout the plant is fast. 
There’s no prying to affix chains and no danger of pinching hands 


Continued from Page 79 


of the zine itself is shown in fig. 14. 


when securing chains. The successful functioning of a 4 
continuous process that involves a 
Send us the complete facts of your handling needs, so that we series of operations requires the 
may write fully when sending Bulletin 903 describing EC&M Plate- utmost in attention to details of 


engineering design. A malfunction- 


Magnets. om A 
ing at any point in the processing 





means the cessation of activities o 

along the entire line. An important 
problem in engineering is to pro- e 

vide means for guarding against 
spoilage of material in process if s 

a delay should occur. These prob- 
lems have been well met in design- c 
a , ing the Irvin line, and the operat- § c 
eum — — ing personnel have been so trained § ; 
(EGM Burned Plates, too, pull out that the amount of substandard ae | 
OY, castlp when Mited by Megnet. terial produced and the actua f 
amount of time lost in delays have ; i 


been insignificant. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


EAST 7OTH STREET a CLEVELAND 4, OHIO Resume Your Reading on Page 80 
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CHASER LIFE INCREASED 50% 


Sun Cutting Oil Improves Quality of Threads, 
Steps-up Pipe Nipple Production 


Operation: Threading 4" pipe nipples 
Machine: Landis Threading Machine 


Material: 4" galvanized welded steel tubing 
SAE 1025-1040 


Speed: Threading 12" on each end of about 
300 pieces per 8-hr. day 
Chaser Life: 3 days before resharpening 


Cutting Fluid: Sun Cutting Oil 31W 


A manufacturer threading pipe nip- 
ples was not getting satisfactory 
finished threads with the cutting 
fluid in use. Chaser life was abnor- 


SUN PETROLEUM 


mally short, resulting in excessive 
downtime and high percentage of 
rejects, with consequent loss of 
production. 

Changing to Sun Cutting Oil 
31W, this shop increased chaser 
life 50 percent, and reports that 
‘“‘the threads are the best we ever 
made.’ With rejects practically 
eliminated and downtime for 
changing chasers reduced to the 
absolute minimum, production has 
greatly increased. 


"JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


Sun Cutting Oil 31W is a dark, 
free-flowing, sulphurized oil. It is 
recommended for heavy duty jobs 
where an emulsified cutting oil is 
not suitable. For further informa- 
tion about Sun Cutting Oils or 
other “Job Proved”’ Products for 
the metalworking industry, call or 
write the nearest Sun Office. The 
services of a Sun Engineer are 
available without obligation. 


SUN OIL COMPANY °* Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 


PRODUCTS 



































@ Gerrard Round Steel Strapping is 
adaptable to almost every type of tying 
operation. Between the 18 gauge strapping 
for protecting parcel post packages and 
the 8 gauge strap for securing carload lots 
of steel pipe or machinery, there’s a size of 
Gerrard Strapping that will do your job 
perfectly. 

Because it’s round, Gerrard Steel Strap- 
ping grips where it touches. It is ideal 
for pallets and has been used successfully 
to palletize such odd shaped objects as 
auto springs and rear axles. And Gerrard 
Round Steel Strapping costs about 40 

than any type of metal reinforcement 

Gerrard engineers will gladly consult 


Hendrick will fabricate it to 
your specifications * * * from 
any commercially rolled metal 
*** in any gauge * * * with any 
shape or size of openings. Ex- 
tensive plant facilities, an unsur- 





Perforated Metals 
Architectural Grilles 


**Shur-Site"’ Treads and 
Armorgrids Sales 


“The New Twist”~—-~~~-_ 
for your strapping operations . . . GERRARD 








with you about your strapping problems 
free of charge. Send for the Blue Book 
of Packaging. It is freee GERRARD 
STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY, 4745 
So. Richmond Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

| usees Steel Strapping Company 


| 
745 So. Richmond St. | 

| Chicago 32, III. | 
| 

| 


| Please send me, without obligation, free 
| copy of Blue Book of Packaging. 

| Name.......e cee eee eee e reece eee eee eens | 
| COUAIOO «osc doceet aes vet sanevescenenes | 
| Address | 
Ve ee ee ee ee ee ad 


Gerrard Round 
Strapping grips 
where it touches, 
conforms to the odd 
shape of the auto 
axles on the pallet. 


GERRARD 
STEEL STRAPPING 












For whatever purpose you need perforated metal 





passed stock of dies and tools, 
and more than 70 years’ expe- 
rience in perforating metals, are 
at your service. 

Write us regarding your spe- 
cific requirements, 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metal Screens A lar é ufach € ung Con yfrany 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Offices In Principal Cities 


FATIGUE CRACKS 


Continued from Peve 
Thus his total yearly expenditure 
runs $115. 


Menaee 


We've been waiting quite a spel] 
now to have Congress take positive 
action on the entry and activities 
on potential enemy agents the 
United States. 

Your favorite family journal's 
Washington bureau tipped off 
the other day that the great mo- 
ment had come. Thereupon, they 
forwarded a copy of the House of 
Representatives Bill 6242, entitled 
“A Bill To Prevent the Entry of 
Certain Giant Snails into the 
United States.” 

Washington says not to expect 
quick action. 


BURR 

Take a letter, Mrs. Flood, to J. 
Malvern Benjamin, Philadelphia 
representative for Chicago’s Dur- 
able Punch & Die Co.: 

“Yes, we were serious in printing 
Joseph Anderle’s request for a 
definition of a burr (September 
15). Just as serious, anyway, as 
he was in asking. 

“We are passing along your 
definition—‘any extension of metal 
beyond the general plane of the 
workpiece in the particular neigh- 
borhood under consideration (tak- 
ing plane to mean surface intended 
by the design, whether it be a plane 
or curved surface)’. 

“You say that getting a burr 
does not depend on dullness of the 
punch or die; that there may be 
other causes, such as clearance. In 
posing his question, Reader Anderle 
assumed proper clearance, and gen- 
erally acknowledged that there still 
might be sharp edges, but didn’t 
think they should be called ‘burrs’. 

“As we get it, you say they’re 
still burrs, even if they extend as 
little as 0.001 to 0.003 in., that it’s 
almost impossible not to get them 
even though the punches are as 
sharp as Durable’s are until they 
break, and that naturally such 
minute edges aren’t objectionable. 


“The area of potential difference 
between your definition and Reader 
Anderle’s assumption seems to go 
beyond those few thousandths, since 
he doesn’t seem to think the term 
‘burr’ should be used until the im- 
perfection becomes objectionable. 
And what, he asks, makes it objec- 
tionable except a dull punch or die? 

“There’s honest difference of 
opinion here, all right. Since the 
few thousandths of an inch in 
which the debate centers doesn’t 
give us space to wave our arms, 
we’re retiring to a neutral corner 
and let the experts talk it out. Sin- 
cerely, Your F.F.J.” 

Resume Your Reading on P, 21 
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Made to YOUR Specifications 


_~. STAMPINGS 


M.D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


325 CENTRAL AVE © PONTIAC 12, MICH 
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PRODUCTION 


of 
GREY IRON GASTING 


ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


“3 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


October 13, 1949 
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Non-ELECTRIC 
MAGNETIC PULLEY 


Increases 


aaa), 
1200%. 


from 2% hrs. 
to 10 minutes 


L. C. Smith 
and Corona 
Typewriters 
Inc., now sep- 
arates tume 
bling stones 
from metal 
working parts . 
in ten min- Close-up of Eriez pulley at L. C. 
utes — a job Smith and Corona Typewriter, Inc. 


which formere- Available in 78 sizes. 

ly took two 

and half hours. And this amazing cost saving 
was affected by the use of an Eriez Non-Electric 
Permanent Magnetic Pulley. Previous to this 
Eriez installation, separation was done manually 
—21'4 hours was needed for each barrel. Since 
the Eriez Pulley is completely non-electric and 
requires no electricity, it can be mounted on a 
portable conveyor and used on any number of 
lines. Separation is automatic and complete. 
Eriez makes a full line of permanent non-electric 
magnets. Their versatility of application is 
almost unlimited; perhaps it’s the separation 
of ferrous from non-ferrous materials, the pro- 
tection of machines, the conveying of pipe, 
angles, sheet steel, etc., or for use in the foundry, 
galvanizing baths or machine operations. What- 
ever the job, there’s an Eriez magnet for it. 


Perhaps you have a metal separation or 
material handling problem that Eriez can solve 
quickly and economically. Magnetic applica- 
tion engineering is yours for the asking. Rep- 
resentatives in all principal cities. Write, wire 
or phone Eries Manufacturing Co. 


Ib 

Sthourn @See our catalog P > 

aati Sweet's Process” 
Industries File. 


: of jon 
Pione snetiC separat? 
a 


permanent eS eee ee” 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO- 





699 East 12th St.- ERIE, PA. 
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Low Price Pinch Hitter 
FOR HANDLING SHEET STEEL 







ideal where use is intermittent and head room unim- 
portant. Easily operated by one man where speed 
is not vital—and by two where it is. A definite im- 
provement over chains, yet costs about two-fifths as 
much as our next best "low headroom" type. Write 
for full particulars of No. 1137. 


Other Styles for Other Uses 
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COSTS 


LESS 
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DRAVO HEATERS 


Figure all the costs—fuel, attention, lost production time 
while workers thaw out their hands—you'll find the sala- 
mander is one of the most expensive forms of heating you 
can use ... and that the Dravo Counterflo method is 
definitely more economical. Dravo Heaters warm large 
open areas without duct work. Can provide tempered 
make-up air and year round ventilation. Oil or gas fired— 
readily switched from one to the other. Stainless steel 
combustion chamber. Up to 22,000 CFM air handling 
capacity per unit. Easily installed, 80-85% efficiency, AGA 
approved and UL listed. Ask for Bulletin FG-523-68 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


DRAVO BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Mfd. and Sold in Canada by Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Quebec 
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MANSAVER INDUSTRIES, INC., 3106 EAST ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 






GLOBAL LETTER 


REVIEW OF WORLD MARKétTs 


Continued from Page 28 


High Commissioners gives the Germans the 
choice of either maintaining the same mark 
price on export coal as before the devaluation, 
or of adjusting the export and/or the internal 
price in such a way that the difference would 
be no greater than before. 

The French, by far the biggest importers of 
coal and coke from Germany, insisted that the 
German iron and steel industry should not be 
subsidized by lowering domestic coal and coke 
prices at the expense of importing countries by 
making too high a margin of profit on the ex- 
port price of fuels. 


French Object to Price 

German coke, at the present time, costs do- 
mestic consumers 42 marks ($12.60, old rate of 
30¢, or $9.99 at the new rate of 23.8¢) a metric 
ton, f.o.b. coking plant, while foreign customers 
must pay 50.5 marks ($15.15 old rate or $12.01 
at the new rate) f.o.b. coking plant, and 63.3 
marks ($18.99 old rate, $15.06 new rate) at the 
border, including rail freight to the French 
Saar frontier railway station. It is the differ- 
ence between the home price of 42 marks and 
the export price of 50.5 marks f.o.b. coking 
plant which is considered too high. 

A continuation of this disguised form of sub- 
sidising, according to the French point of view, 
would give German industries a great advan- 
tage over foreign competitors. Dumping of arti- 
ficially low priced German products would be 
the inevitable result, and at the same time 
would hamper foreign competition on the Ger- 
man home market. For this reason pressure is 
being put on prices of fuel exports. 


Tin Marketing Changes on the Way 


London—Bulk-buying of Empire tin by the 
Ministry of Supply is to end as soon as alterna- 
tive marketing arrangements can be made 
through the London Metal Exchange. The 
Singapore market is also expected to reopen. 
Meanwhile, the ministry has made tin again 
available to domestic and foreign buyers, after 
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you want “the best” in cap screws, set screws, 
milled studs and coupling bolts, remember.. 


WHO 


MAKES THEM 


[t pays to do 
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One User says:...“QUR BEST 
INVESTMENT” 
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IRVINGTON STEEL & IRON WORKS 
Established 1909 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
e ENGINEERS « FABRICATORS « ERECTORS « 


Inquiries Invited 


BUCYRUS, OHIO 





Cutting Off 
Machines for 
Sawing All Kinds 
of Metals 


THE ESPEN-LUCAS MACHINE WORKS 


FRONT AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Steel Pants for a steel giant. 


QUALITY PLUS - 


means the best materials, 

workmanship and delivery 

we can give your order, 

from the time it is entered 

to final shipment. 

Send blueprints or samples 
for quotation. 


WORCESTER STAMPED 
METAL CO. 


. Established 1883 
10 HUNT STREET * WORCESTER, MASS. 


LELAND-GIFFORD COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PERFORATED METALS—SCREENS 
aa size pertoration—any gauge steel. 
motly made te yeur exact specifications. 
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STEEL PRESS BRAKES and 
HAND and POWER BENDING BRAKES 


CRAFTSMEN IN 
DIES—FORMING & PUNCHING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DOUBLE FOLDER BRAKES 
SPECIAL BENDING BRAKES 
OF ALL KINDS 
MULTIPLE PUNCHES 


DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO. 


7430 LOOMIS BLVD e CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN ALUMINUM WARE CO. 


[eee iit eed Newark, N. J 









MALLEABLE IRON Castings 


and Detachable and Riveted Sprocket Chain. 
Malleable Washers, Tank Lugs, Odarlocks. 
Catalogues on request. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


CB SINCE 1832 


The name to remember for CusHioned Power Hammers 
C.C.BRADLEY & SON, INC. 












Syracuse, N.Y. 
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suspension of dealings while official policy was 
realigned to the devaluation of sterling. 

United Kingdom buyers pay an all-time peak 
price for tin of £750 ($2,100) per ton, as agains; 
£569 ($1,593.20) formerly. The price to Unite 
States consumers is reduced from the former 
$1.03 per lb to 95¢, equal in sterling to £739 
($2,019.20) a ton ex smelter at Penang or 
Singapore. 

Discussions are in progress between the 
government and the committee of the London 
Metal Exchange with a view to reopening the 
exchange for dealings in tin “at the earlies; 
practicable date, and determination of the con- 
ditions in which it will operate.” The exchange, 
which has been closed since early in the war, 
may reopen in about a month. 








French Production Still Gaining 


Paris—Average monthly output of crude stee] 
in France increased from 607,000 metric tons 
during the second half of 1948 to 767,000 tons 
during the first half of 1949. This is an increase 
of 26 pct. During the same period average 
monthly production of rolled finished products 
increased from 427,000 tons to 528,000 tons. 
This is an increase of 23 pct. 

Improvement in domestic supplies has caused 
controls to be lifted on all products except thin 
sheets which are still in tight supply. Expor: 
quotas are practically eliminated. Average 
monthly exports during the first half of the 
year were 55 pct greater than during the second 
half of 1948. The tonnage and destination are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

French Iron and Steel Exports 
(in metric tons) 

Monthly 

average 
Ist half 1949 July August 
To foreign countries 76,160 61,000 110,000 
To French territories 35,500 25,000 32,000 
Total exports ....... 111,660 86,000 142,000 





British Auto Makers Pledge Exports 


London—Leaders of the automobile industry 
have given their pledge to do everything in 
their power to push the sale of cars in the do!- 
lar countries. The official 25 pet home quota for 
private cars equals 75,000 a year. For some time 
makers have been selling more. 

New arrangements to take advantage of de- 
valuation are likely to cut down the home quota 
to 60,000 a year, compared with 300,000 before 














the war. Makers have been told that the govern- * 

ment will be more rigorous in allocating sheet 

steel between exporters who succeed in sellinz 

ears to the dollar countries and those who do 

not. Resume Your Reading on Page 29 0 
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Here are two typical examples of the heavy forging work that Bethlehem is so 
well equipped to do—generator shafts weighing many tons. 

Bethlehem’s experience in this work is both long and varied. Our forge and 
machine shops have all the facilities needed to serve you . . . plus the trained 
personnel to do your job correctly. Moreover, at Bethlehem you are assured of 
the proper carbon or alloy steel you need for your forgings. 

Whether or not your needs run to heavy tonnage, see Bethlehem before placing 
business. We offer a fully-rounded service, including strict metallurgical super- 
vision, from the making of the steel to the final inspection of the forged product. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation ~ 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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